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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 
IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Enter the Seventy-fifth Congress. Pushing 
to the front of the stage of national affairs the 
legislative branch of the government is ready to 
take up its work again. 


The job this year, as seen by returning mem- 
bers, is to refine and extend things done in the 
last four sessions. But developments are pos- 
sible that might quickly enlarge that task. 
These possibilities are explained in a special 
article outlining the outlook for Congress on 
Page Three. 


One of the first problems facing Congress as 
it assembles is neutrality. A loophole in exist- 
ing temporary neutrality law which compelled 
the Government to issue a license, when demand- 
ed, to ship airplanes to Spain, calls for quick ac- 
tion by Congress to protect our non-intervention 
policy. See “The Tide of World Affairs” on 
Page Seven. 

CRUX OF NEUTRALITY PROBLEM 

A more complex neutrality problem will con- 
front Congress a little later when it considers 
permanent legislation. Senator Vandenberg 
says the law should make it mandatory on the 
President to declare an embargo on arms ship- 
ments when war breaks out. This is contrary 
to the Administration view, which is that the 
law should leave some discretion to the execu- 
tive branch. Different viewpoints are discussed 
in authoritative answers to this “The Question 
of the Week” to be found on Page Two. 


The so-called “Vandenberg plan” is the sub- 
ject of widespread current discussion in the 
daily press. An interesting cross section of 
comment on this and other important public 
questions of the moment is given on Page Eight 
—'What the Press of the Nation Thinks.” 


PREVIEW OF PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

In compliance with the Constitution, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will deliver to Congress on Wed- 
nesday of this week his annual message on “the 
State of the Union.” He plans to read the mes- 
Sage in person at a joint session of the two 
bodies. A “pre-view” of the document was re- 
vealed at the last White House press conference 
of the old year, in which the President expressed 
himself vigorously on two subjects close to his 
heart. See “The President’s Week” on Page 
Six. 

One of the. things which the President made 
clear was that if there is to be an “era of good 
feeling” shared by government and _ business, 
that era will be based on terms set by the White 
House. What these terms are is explained in 
“The Trend of American Business” on Page 


Ten. 


The President’s annual budget message goes 
to Congress on Friday next. It will contain 
recommendations for expenditures and esti- 
mates of receipts for the fiscal year beginning 
next July. The government starts the new cal- 
endar year with a bigger debt and a Jarger ac- 
tual deficit than last year. See article on Page 
Thirteen. 


The President’s plans for the future include 
an ambitious program for aid to the farmer. 
Crop insurance, an experimental plan of tenant 
aid, and a revised subsidy scheme are parts of 
this program. See article on Page Nine. 


PRESSING BAN ON CHILD LABOR 

Suppression of child labor is another of the 
President’s major objectives, as he made clear 
at his notable press conference. Twenty-four 
states have ratified the child labor amendment 
to the Federal constitution and the Administra- 
tion is hopeful that the twelve other ratifications 
needed will be secured from among the nine- 
teen state legislatures meeting this month. See 
article on Page Eleven. 


Strained relations between employers and 
labor are becoming more and more a concern of 
the federal government as sporadic strikes men- 
ace its re-employment program. Particularly 
critical is the situation in the automobile indus- 
try where the issue is collective bargaining. The 
background of this controversy is set forth in a 
special article on Page Five. 


Seeds of new legislation are being sown as the 
Securities and Exchange Commission prepares 
reports to Congress on surveys it has been mak- 
ing in financial areas hitherto comparatively 
free from federal regulation. What are the new 
controls that are to be proposed? See “the Fi- 
nance Week” on Page Twelve. 


A forecast for business in 1937, with an an- 
alysis of the new political factors influencing 
business conditions, is presented by Col. Leon- 
ard Ayres, noted economist and vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company in “Managed 
Economics” on Page Fourteen. 
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H leaner and leaner the elephant. 

And thereby is created another “hous- 
ing” problem on Capitol Hill. 

Ordinarily the center aisle separates Demo- 
crats and Republicans in both chambers of Con- 
gress. But in the 75th Congress that assembles 
this week the Democratic majorities are 
overwhelming that the dividing line is more 
off-center than ever in memory of the oldest 


so 


members. 

Democrats outnumber the Republicans nearly 
four to one in the House and nearly five to one 
in the Senate, which makes the minorities 
shrink almost to mere fringes in Congress seat- 
ing arrangements. 

The problem will not be so acutely evident in 
the House. There Representatives are assigned 
to seats on fixed semi-circular tiers of benches, 
and the positions of the aisles are not changed 
from session to session. In the coming Con- 
gress, nearly four-fifths of the House benches 
will be occupied by the 333 Democratic mem- 
bers, with the 89 Republicans seated in a nar- 
row segment at one side of the chamber. 

In the Senate, where members are seated at 
movable desks, the attempt normally has been 
made t. maintain an aisle as the actual dividing 
line between the two parties. In the last Con- 
gress, when there were 69 Democratic and 25 
Republican Senators, the division of desks was 
pretty one-sided, with considerable vacant floor 
space on the Republican side. 


NEVER SUCH MAJORITIES BEFORE 

3ut in the last election Republicans lost nine 
more Senate seats and Democrats gained seven. 
The attempt to maintain an aisle as the party 
dividing line has had to be abandoned. Some 
of the 76 Democratic Senators are to be seated 
in a “Cherokee strip” on the minority side of 
the chamber, with the 16 Republicans, the two 
Farmer:Laborites, the one Progressive and the 
one Independent. 

Not in the recollection of Washington official- 
dom has any Administration party had such 
heavy Congress majorities. The preponderance 
is more striking in the legislative branch of the 
Government than in the vote recorded for the 
Executive. For while President Roosevelt was 
capturing 60.7 per cent of the popular vote, his 
party was taking 76.7 per cent of the member- 
ship in the House and made gains that give it 
79.1 per cent of the personnel of the Senate. 

Warren G. Harding had about the same pro- 
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ATTER and fatter grows the donkey— + portion of the popular vote (61 per cent) in the 


Republican landslide of 1920. But no such Re- 
publican Congressional sweep accompanied his 
victory as under the New Deal. In the first 
Harding Congress (the 67th) Republicans com- 
manded 69.1 per cent of the strength of the 
House and had 60.4 per cent of the Senate mem- 
bership. 


RESUME OF RECENT ELECTIONS 

As usually happens in midterm elections, Re- 
publican Congress strength fell off in the 1922 
election. Democrats, who had had only 131 
members in the 67th Congress, came back with 
206 in the 68th, while the Republican House 
membership dropped from 300 to 225. In the 
Senate, Republican membership fell from 58 to 
51, while Democratic membership rose from 37 
to 43. 

President Coolidge’s election in 1924 swung 
the tide back, giving Republicans 247 House 
members to 183 Democrats, and 56 Republican 
Senators to 39 Democrats. But again in the 
midterm election of 1926, majorities were cut. 
Republicans lost 10 House members while Dem- 
ocrats gained 12, and in the Senate the party 
division was reduced to the narrow one of 49 to 
45. 

Again with President Hoover’s election in 1928, 
Republicans more than recouped legislative 
losses. Mr. Hoover’s first Congress (the 71st) 
assembled with 267 Republicans and 163 Dem- 
ocrats in the House and 56 Republicans and 39 
Democrats in the Senate. 


ADVENT OF DEMOCRAT CONTROL 

Then came the depression and Republican 
disaster. The 1930 election gave the Democrats 
House control, with 220 members to the Re- 
publicans’ 214, while in the Senate there was 
the close division of 48 Republicans, 47 Dem- 
ocrats and one Farmer-Laborite. 

The Roosevelt sweep in 1932 produced heavy 
Democratic majorities in both chambers. The 
first New Deal Congress assembled with 310 
Democrats and 117 Republicans in the House, 
and 60 Democrats and 35 Republicans in the 
Senate. 

The two subsequent biennial elections have 
steadily increased Democratic majorities and 
correspondingly whittled down the Republican 
minorities. In the 1934 election, Democrats 
gained 12 seats in the House while Republicans 
were suffering a net loss of 15; and there were 
nine more Democratic toga-wearers and 10 
fewer Republicans in the Senate. 

In the last election, Democrats scored a House 
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Unprecedented Majorities in Congress © 
Create Problems in Seating Members 


+ gain of 12 seats while Repubilcans were losing 
13, making the party lineup of the new 75th 
Congress: Democrats 333, Republicans 89, Pro- 
7, Farmer-Laborites 5, 1 
And in the Senate, the Republican membership 
has sunk to 16 while Democratic strength has 
In addition, Democrats probably 
can count usually on support of the four minor- 


gressives vacancy. 


risen to 76. 


party Senators, three of whom were elected 


with Roosevelt indorsements. 


PROBLEM FOR BOTH PARTIES 

For the majority as wel! as for the minority 
party such a disparity of Congress strength 
presents peculiar problems. 

Republican leadership must deploy its dimin- 
ished legislative contingents strategically if it 
means to maintain itself at all as an effective 
minority. 

Representative Bertrand Snell, of New York, 
minority leader in the last two Congresses, is 
slated to be minority leader again, and upon 
him chiefly will fall the duty of welding the 
House minority into a cohesive and well dis- 
ciplined group. Representative Snell has an- 
nounced that Administration measures would 
be considered on their merits, with Republican 
support or opposition determined on that basis 
rather than the minority being actuated by 
narrow negative partisanship. So hopelessly 
outnumbered are the Republicans in both 
chambers that they, of course, can not expect 
to prevail in any. positions they take unless they 
can win over considerable support on specific 
legislative questions from the Democratic side. 

Democrats also have their problems arising 
out of the very size and unwieldiness of their 
majorities. In a top-heavy majority 
group, not immediately faced with concern 
about maintaining its ascendancy, factionalism 
and personal rivalries are more likely to break 
out and party discipline and control tend to be 
relaxed. 

Already the harmonious amenities of the 
new session have been somewhat disturbed by 
the keen rivalry that has developed between 
Representatives Sam Rayburn of Texas and 
John J. O’Connor of New York for the major- 
ity floor leadership, with Democratic members 
dividing in their support of the two. 

Such factors doubtless were in the mind of 
the Democratic political generalissimo, Post- 
master General Farley, when in a recent Wash- 
ington address he said he hoped Republicans 
would succeed in keeping up a good minority 
strength—though, he circumspectly added, he 
didn’t want it to become too strong. 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 





| 
Administration’s course for immediate future, 


| which President is about to set, will be a Jittle 
to the left of center—along the path charted in 
last four years. 


Reform is still the goal but in slower motion. 
Recovery is a corollary. Those who have in- 
terpreted White House silence since election 
as the prelude to a right turn are due to be dis- 
appointed. 


Things to look for from Washington in the 
weeks ahead: 


1. A friendly White House interest in sug- 
gestions of organized labor for legislation that 
will put more of the power of government on 
its side. 

2. An early end to government borrowing 


from private investors to conform to basic prin- 
ciples of spending-for-recovery theory. 


3. Technical alterations only in undistributed 
corporation profits tax which fits in closely with 
controlled recovery theory which President has 
embraced. 


LARGE RELIEF APPROPRIATION 


4. Continued large appropriations for relief 
not only to keep unemployed from starving but 
to help maintain wage levels in some of lowest 
paid classifications. 


5. An even more aggressive policy of tariff 
reduction and adjustment. Renewal by Con- 
gress of trade agreement powers may be taken 
for granted. 


6. Tighter regulation of securities markets, 
new regulation of investment trusts, further 
jolts for holding companies. 


7. A neutrality law lodging with President 
broad power to impose embargoes on munitions, 
war materials and credits in event of war be- 
tween nations or of internal strife within na- 
tions. 


8. Support for ideas of David Lilienthal who 
believes in continued use of “yardstick” plan of 
forcing electric power rates lower. 

Approaching showdown in country’s tense la- 
bor situation threatens tie-ups that could alter 
recovery course. Unless actual industrial hos- 
tilities are avoided in major industries by agree- 
ment to bargain on an industry-wide basis, as 
labor demands, result promises to be nearest to 
a general strike the country has ever experi- 
enced. 

Official government sympathies and 

[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.} 
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—Underwood & Underwood, 
SENATOR ARTHUR VANDENBERG 








Senator Vandenberg 


Republican, of Michigan, Member of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


"THE important thing is to understand fundamen- 

tally that neutrality must have a new and dif- 
ferent meaning if we are to insulate America 
against other people’s wars. Heretofore neutrality 
has consisted chiefly of a demand that our rights 
in profitable foreign trade should not be impaired 
by these wars. The new conception subordinates 
trade to peace and proposes so far as possible to 
keep out of war’s way. The old conception subor- 
dinated peace to trade. The new conception may 
be tough on our cash registers. But it will be far 
easier on our sons. 

We must pay a price for these immunities. The 
price consists of foregoing fat war contracts in 
money and supplies, and swollen prices on com- 
modities which we might dump abroad as a result 
of war shortage. The price consists of foregoing the 
erstwhile “neutral” right to sail untrammeled seas. 
But since these things can be voluntarily done with- 
out the sacrifice of national honor or the loss of 
any rational prerogative, the price is cheap if it buys 
immunity. It will not buy complete immunity. But 
it will buy substantial insulation. Therefore, I would 
pay the price. 

Let’s be realists. There is nothing “neutral”’—ex- 
cept in legalistic theory—when we float vast loans 
or grant vast credits to one of two belligerents in a 
war. The other belligerent inevitably is hurt; and 
we inevitably acquire an unwitting stake in the 
outcome. Such “neutrality” is the ante-room to 
ultimate active participation in the war ourselves. 
It may temporarily pay big cash dividends; but 
it is well calculated to take a dreadful later toll 
in flesh and blood and tears. I prefer a neutrality 
which does not capitalize the calamities of others; 
which stops all loans and credits and munitions 
to both belligerents except on a “cash and carry” 
basis so that the risk is theirs and not ours. This is 
easier said than done. It is by no means as simple 
as it sounds. But so far as the objective is obtain- 
able, I favor it. 


“FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” 


Do we give up “freedom of the seas” as a result? 
Yes—in part. But has not the devilish ingenuity of 
the modern machinery of marine war itself made 
the old “freedom of the seas” impossible? Suppose 
we should still stand on the old conception of our 
rights. In case of another general war would not 
we find ourselves in such immediate complications 
that we probably would either have to. back down 
or fight for our “neutrality?” Is it not better vol- 
untarily and realistically to change the rules of the 
game in advance? 

Here is another question. Why should an Amer- 
ican citizen travel on a ship of a belligerent na- 
tion? Heretofore we always have insisted he had 
that right. But when something happened to the 
ship and thus to him, our defense of his “right” 
immediately became a delicate and dangerous prob- 
lem. Such circumstances, multiplied often enough, 
could easily inflame American passion to a frenzy 
which would defy cool judgments and plunge us 
into fateful reprisals. 

An American citizen on the high seas cannot sep- 
arate himself from the implications of his citizen- 
ship. He cannot travel at his own risk. He risks 
his country every moment of his journey. His 
“rights” should be subordinate to the larger “rights” 
of our whole people. Except for a reasonable pe- 
riod of evacuation he should be kept off the ships 
of belligerents by law. 

In my view we want an American neutrality 
which quarantines us against the wars of others 
to the last possible practicable and realistic extent. 
It cannot be done under the old rules which subor- 
dinated peace to commerce. It can largely be done 
by subordinating commerce to peace and by subor- 
dinating the external rights of individuals to the 
domestic rights of our whole people. 

But the new rules must be as definite and as 
positive as possible. It will not do to leave large 
neutrality decisions to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent. This is no reflection on the President. It is 
a reflection of the simple fact that the exercise 
of discretion after a war has started inevitably in- 
vites an unneutral interpretation by any belligereat 
which is curtailed or offended by the decision. 
Furthermore, a President is not himself a free agent 
among his own people—as Mr. Wilson discovered 
to his sorrow—when once a large and profitable 
war trade has started to enrich large numbers of 
our own people. 


“WAR QUARANTINE” PRINCIPLE 


We must treat all belligerents scrupulously alike 
unless we are willing openly and directly to ally 
ourselves with one or the other as in a case which 
might involve what is left of the Monroe Doctrine. 
We cannot treat them alike if we leave much to a 
Presidential discretion which is exercised after 
trouble comes because no discretionary decision 
can fail to hurt one more than the other. It will 
smack indirectly of “sanctions”—and certainly the 
American people want nothing of “sanction.” The 
safest neutrality, if insulation be the aim, will be a 
specific “mind-our-own-business” code established 
in advance of any necessity for its use. 

Whenever peace-minded peoples of the earth are 
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forces. 


remedy such a situation. 





QNE of the first problems facing Congress as it assembles 


Although the present temporary Act passed at the last 
session does not expire until May, need for amending it so 
that embargo provisions may be applied to civil strife as 
well as to war between two countries has become immediate. 


The Administration has suddenly found its non-interven- 
tion policy with regard to Spain endangered because the Mu- 
nitions Control Board has no legal ground on which to refuse 
a license to the Vimalert firm of Jersey City for the ship- 
ment of planes and aviation parts to the loyalist Spanish 


Therefore, Congressional leaders, with the President and 
State Department officials, are drafting a joint resolution to 


Involved in this temporary amendment, as well as in the 
more permanent legislation which Congress will be forced 
to consider later on in the session, is this general question: 


Should neutrality legislation be mandatory on the Presi- 
dent to apply in a certain way under specific conditions, 
or should it allow the President some discretion? 

Because of the difference of opinion on this subject The 
United States News: has invited the views of a number of per- 
sons, members of Congress, peace leaders, and international 
law experts on this question. 


The President and the State Department have always 


maintained that certain discretion in the subject should re- 


side with the Executive branch of the Government which is 
on duty 365 days of the year. 


The replies received are presented herewith. 








once more free to deal with this whole subject ob- 
jectively, the finest international cooperation for 
peace would be the international acceptance of 
this new conception of neutrality. It is really the 
theory of “war quarantine” as opposed to the League 
of Nations theory of “war partnership.” We cer- 
tainly want none of the latter, in my view. But we 
want a lot of the former. It would be impossible, 
however, to make headway at this immediate mo- 
ment. Europe is too feverish. But the time will 
come. 


William T. Stone 


Vice President, Foreign Policy 
Association, 


answers: 


N THE present state of world affairs the United 

States should adhere strictly to the neutrality 
policy laid down by Congress in the Acts of August 
31, 1935, and February 28, 1936. That is to say, this 
country should renew the mandatory embargo on 
“arms, ammunition and implements of war” and 
the prohibition on loans and credits, which would 
apply equally to all belligerents in event of war. 

In line with this policy, Congress should extend 
the present Act by giving the President authority to 
embargo other essential materials of war, and by 
restri@ting travel by American citizens on belliger- 
ent ships or in war zones. 

While the President must be allowed considerable 
discretion in determining what articles should be 
placed on the embargo list in a given situation, 








—Harris & Ewing 
WILLIAM T. STONE 





Congress is voicing a sound national sentiment 
when it insists that all embargoes must be applied 
equally against all belligerents, and not against so- 
called “aggressors.” 

This does not mean that neutrality legislation 
will automatically keep this country out of war. No 
law on the statute books, however drastic, can in- 
Sulate us against the shock of a major world con- 
flict. And no law laid down by Congress can serve 
as a substitute for an American foreign policy. 

At this juncture, however, the choice is limited. 
It is no longer a question of “international coop- 
eration” versus “isolation,” but rather a choice be- 
tween joining an armed balance of power to sup- 
port the status quo, or seeking regional agree- 
ments on the American continents which may at 
least serve to preserve an area of peace. 

Neutrality legislation in so far as it supports the 
latter policy, may serve a useful purpose during this 
turbulent period through which the world is pass- 
ing. 

(The views expressed above represent the per- 

sonal opinion of Mr. Stone and not necessarily 

that of the Foreign Policy Association.) 


Dr. Quincy Wright 


Professor of International Law, 
the University of Chicago, 


answers: 


(ur policy of neutrality should be based on the 
Pact of Paris and the Argentine Anti-War 
Treaty to both of which we are parties. The first 





condemns war and the second condemns wars of 
aggression. 


In addition, by the latter the United 
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States has “undertaken to make every effort for 
the maintenance of peace” and to adopt “a com- 
mon and solidary attitude” with other neutrals. 

These treaties imply consultation with other par- 
ties in time of grave international emergency to 
explore all possible means to prevent war or, if that 
proves impossible, to stop it. 

To make such consultation effective the parties 
Should, as soon as the consultation is summoned, 
stop all trade in arms, munitions, and war materials 
and the making of loans to both litigating states, 
If conciliatory efforts fail and hostilities begin, con- 
sulting states should at once propose an armistice. 
If both accept the armistice hostilities stop. If 
neither accept it both are aggressors and the em- 
bargoes continue. If one accepts it and the other 
does not which, according to experience, would 
usually be the case, the latter is the aggressor. The 
consulting states should then raise the embargoes 
in behalf of the state which accepts the armistice, 

To implement such a policy our present neutrality 
act should be amended: (1) by adding war materials 
to the list which may be embargoed, (2) by au- 
thorizing the President to participate with other 
States in a policy of imposing embargoes whenever 
a consultation is summoned under the treaties to 
prevent war, (3) by authorizing the President after 
consultation with other neutrals to raise the em- 
bargoes in behalf of the victim of aggression, (4) 
in addition to forbid Americans from traveling in 
war zones and in belligerent ships. 

The Government should he free to insist on the 
right to trade with the victim of aggression and 
with neutral states which become involved with 
the aggressor through the application of sanctions. 
A mandatory policy oblivious of the contingencies 
of a particular war will certainly fail. The Presi- 
dent must have sufficient discretion to adjust de- 
tails of policy in accordance with the action of 
other states and the circumstances of a particu- 
jar war always within the general principles of 
the treaties here referred to. 

This policy would contribute to preventing war, 
keeping out of war, and to supporting the peace 
treaties to which we are committed. Furthermore, 
it would avoid the depressing effects illustrated by 
Jefferson’s embargo of 1807 which would follow a 
mandatory general embargo in a war involving 
the important commercial nations. 





Senator Nye 


Republican, of North Dakota, Chairman 
Of the Senate Special Committee 
Investigating the Munitions Industry, 


answers: 


‘HE following is my answer to the several ques- 
tions propounded in your letter of Dec. 29: 

A policy of neutrality which leaves with the Pres- 
ident or anyone else the power to apply an embargo 
only to the nation he feels is the aggressor could 
not be considered neutrality in any sense. If we 
would move successfully against being drawn into 
the wars of other nations we must make the mov- 
ing of an embargo against all nations at war alike 
mandatory on the President. 

I think American neutrality legislation should 
be extended to cover civil wars, the difficulty in 
this connection being in the accomplishment of a 
defining of when an insurrection becomes a civil 
war. 

Instead of giving to the President the right to 
extend an arms embargo to all articles which can 
be used indirectly in war, it would be much wiser 
to provide enlargement of the embargo list of com- 
modities and to cover items not listed therein un- 
der a provision placing the risk of delivery upon 
the nation at war which buys of us. A still larger 
guarantee of our neutrality would come out of a 
policy that forbids all trade relations with a na- 
tion while it was at war—in other words, embargo 
everything. 

If the United States insists on the so-called right 
to carry on trade as a neutral in time of war we 
court disaster in our effort to remain neutral. We 
went into one war to win freedom of the seas for 
neutrals but find that no treaty or understanding 
has since been provided to indicate that we won 
that cause. It doesn’t exist. 

There should be definite forbiddance of Ameri- 
cans to extend loans and credits to belligerents, 
such policy to become automatically effective when 
a state of war is declared to exist. 

Not only should Americans be warned against 
traveling in war zones or upon belligerent ships but 
it should be made an offense for them to do so. 

Any policy of neutrality worthy of the name must 
be at once an acknowledgement of American will 
to lose foreign trade if need be in order to stay out 
of the wars of other nations. 


[ 














Carrie Chapman Catt 


Honorary Chairman, National 
Committee on Cause and Cure of War, 


answers: 


I BELIEVE in militant neutrality. Congress, if it 
desires to enforce neutrality, should by embargo 
forbid to belligerents at war loans and credits, the 
sale and shipment of ammunition and implements 
of war as well as all articles which, directly or in- 
directly, are used in war. 
Ordinary trade could be continued at the sole 





—Wide World 
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risk of the trader. Americans could travel in war 
zones and on belligerent ships if they desired but 
always at their own individual risk. 

The enforcement of ali neutrality laws should be 
mandatory upon the President who is the executive 
officer of the nation. 

However, even strict laws, applying to belligerents 
at war, will not prevent war. Any nation may, in 
the name of defense, secure from any nation arms, 
airplanes, submarines, ships, etc., until it is thor- 
oughly well equipped for war. 





Rep. Hamilton Fish 


Republican, of New York, Ranking Minor- 
ity Member of House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


answers: 


REPLYING to your letter, asking my views on pro- 
posed neutrality legislation, and in response to 
the specific questions you submitted, I am most 
emphatically in favor of making it mandatory on 
the President to embargo arms, munitions and im- 
plements of war to all belligerents in time of war, 
and am bitterly opposed to giving the President 
the power to determine the aggressor nation and 
applying embargoes only against that nation. 

This constitutes not only an unneutral act, but a 
hostile act and is a cause of war, which actually, 
against a powerful nation, would result in war. For 
example, if it was applied in the case of a war be- 
tween Japan and China, against Japan, it must be 
obvious that American munitions sent to China in 
American vessels would be seized by Japanese de- 
stroyers and over night our honor would be im- 
pugned and we would be forced into an unwanted 
war with Japan. 

Certainly the Congress should adopt, and I hope 
within the next two weeks, neutrality legislation 
to apply to civil wars within a country as well as 
wars between two or more countries. 

The main fight in the Congress will revolve about 
granting the President the right to extend an arms 
embargo to all articles which can be uSed indi- 
rectly in war. 

Personally I am opposed to giving the President 
any additional discretionary powers involving war 
sanctions or commitments. The President of the 
United States already has very large constitutional 
powers in dealing with foreign nations through con- 
ferences and negotiations, and, if anything, his 
powers should be limited. We must remember in 
writing the proposed neutrality legislation that we 
are writing a permanent law. Presidents come and 
go, and some are inclined to peace while others are 
inclined to rattle the sabre. It is, in my opinion, 
unwise for the Congress to surrender any of its 
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Underwood & Underwood 
FREDERICK J. LIBBY 


Frederick J. Libby 


Executive Secretary, National 
Council for Prevention of War, 


answers: 


BELIEVE the neutrality legislation to be ene 

acted by the 75th session of Congress should cone 
tinue the mandatory features of the persent law as 
to arms, ammunition, implements of war, and loans 
and credits to all belligerents. 

The legislation should cover civil as well as inter- 
national wars; this is in line with our policy of non- 
intervention as developed in this hemisphere, and 
is a policy necessary in the present world situation 
if civil wars are not to become world wars. 

The neutrality law should prohibit Americans 
from traveling in war zones or on belligerent ships. 

The law must be mandatory upon the President 
to apply embargoes against both sides in any con- 
flict, if the power to lead this country into war is to 
remain in the hands of Congress, where the Consti- 
tution put it. 

During the World War the administration in 
power, to all intents and purposes, chose sides by 
allowing the extension of loans and credits and the 
sale of war materials to the Allies. As result, their 
war became our war. 

Neutrality legislation must prevent a repetition 
of that situation in case of another conflict. 

The Supreme Court has said that the President 
under the Constitution has wide discretionary 
power in handling foreign affairs. That is not to 
say that the Constitution gives any one other than 
Congress the power to take the country into war. 

If we are to stay out of war we must not take 
sides in a war. Discretionary neutrality legisla- 
tion gives the President the power to take sides, 
When that is done, the United States is back on 
the 1914 road that led us straight to the battle- 
fields of Europe. 

As to embargoes on war supplies other than 
munitions, the President might well be given cer- 
tain discretionary power, limited by a mandatory 
provision that whatever embargoes are enforced 
shall be enforced against all belligerents. 

All the foregoing means that the United States 
must give up its claim to its “rights” as a neutral 
to carry on trade in time of war. If there is to be 
any trade with belligerents it must be at the risk 
of the foreign government or national. 

Charles Warren, who was in charge of enforcing 
our neutrality policy during the World War, has 
Stated the case concisely when he says: 

“It is evident that the citizens of a neutral na- 
tion do not now possess any rights on the high 
seas which can be successfully asserted against a 
belligerent without danger of such assertion lead- 
ing to war.” 

I wish to emphasize the point that mandatory 
legislation is isolation only from war. It leaves 
the way entirely open for peaceful cooperation 
among nations in the settlement of disputes. 

A clearly defined mandatory neu‘rality policy, 
by serving notice on the world that the resources 
of the United States cannot be drawn upon for war 
purposes, would exert a strong pressure on all gov- 
ernments to find a means of adjusting conflicts 
without recourse to war. It would announce that 
we stand ready to make the material sacrifices in- 
volved rather than to sacrifice the lives of our young 
men in war, which has proved futile as a method 
of permanently settling conflicts of interest. 

Only by adopting such a policy can the desire of 
the American people to avoid entanglement in for- 
eign wars be realized. 








war-making powers to the President and to grant 
him further discretionary powers which may in- 
volve us in future wars. 

In this connection, I would point out that the 
President was an advocate of the League of Na- 
tions, and only two years ago insisted that the Con- 
gress should give him the power to determine the 
aggressor nation, which was about the only power 
the Congress refused to give him. 

I believe the time has come when the United 
States should not insist on its right to carry on 
trade as a neutral in a war zone. If we are to have 
a war in the future, it must be in defense of the 
United States and not in defense of war profiteers, 
munitions makers or in the interest of any foreign 
nation. 

I am in favor of prohibiting the extension of war 
loans and credits to all belligerent nations, and 
making it clear to all American citizens who travel 
in the war zones or on belligerent ships that they 
do so at their own risk. 

We are a peaceful nation, and must not be in- 
volved in war on account of blood money or war 
profits, or become the potential slaughter house of 
the world or the symbol of war greed. We stand 
ready, however, to appropriate millions for defense, 
but not one dollar to send American soldiers over 
to foreign lands to fight other people’s battles. 

Speaking as the ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for the Republican Party, we 
are opposed to entrance into the League of Nations, 
the World Court and all foreign entanglements, 
war sanctions or commitments. We propose to keep 
out of ancient blood feuds or foreign boundary dis- 
putes, and stop pulling tne chestnuts out of the fire 
other nations. We are a peace-loving nation, 
and we propose to mind our own business and stay 
at home and solve our own problems for the best 
interest of our own citizens, while standing ready 
at all times to cooperate with other nations to pro- 
mote peace and good will in the world. 


for 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











{Continued from Page 1.) 

rect aid would be on side of 
strikers. President is known 
to feel that strong labor move- 
ment in this country is long over- 
due. Official opinion is that, with 
organization, labor might get 
what the government tried to 
give it with NRA and NLRB. 


Congress is likely to make some 
special provision for States which 
failed ¢o enact unemployment 
compensation laws within De- 
cember 31 time limit set by Social 
Security Act. Either the dead- 
line will be extended or some 
form of special appropriation will 
be made to enable those States to 
share benefits. Revision of So- 
cial Security Act itself probably 
will be confined to removal of 
administrative difficulties. 


Prospects for enactment of 
measure revising Food and Drug 
Act are better than at any time 
in last three years. Bill if passed 
likely to be along lines of modi- 
fied measure introduced at last 
session. 

Look for decision soon on Ad- 
ministration plans for obtaining 
a count of the unemployed. Presi- 
dent himself will be called on to 
decide between a comprehensive 
occupational, population and un- 
employment census and a self- 
registration plan. Outcome un- 
certain but group arguing for 


comprehensive census now ap- 
pears to have the edge. 
No diminution is likely in 


number of investigations, both in 
Congress and by administrative 
agencies. Additional appropria- 
tions are likely to be granted for 
continuing LaFollette’s investiga- 
tion of labor espionage, ICC 
probe of rail financing, and 
FCC’s investigation of the A. T. 
and T. 

Look for even larger appropri- 
ations for naval building than the 
large outlays of the last few 
years. World naval race is on 
with United States dete:mined to 
keep ahead of procession. Signal 
is likely to go out from White 
House any day now for starting 
work on two capital ships which 
last Congress authorized should 
be started when treaties ended 
(December 31) and any other 
power started building up. Brit- 
ish started two capital ships on 
January 1. 


First legislation by Congress 
likely to be a joint resolution 
amending Neutrality Act giving 
President power to embargo war 
material to countries in which 
there is civil strife. This will en- 
able President to prevent ship- 
ments to Spain. Congress later 
will pass a new neutrality law to 
take place of present act, which 
expires next May. Despite agi- 
tation in Congress to make em- 
bargoes mandatory it is unlikely 
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STH CONGRESS 





PUSHING to the front of the 

stage of national affairs is a 
“ratification Congress,” in 
Washington to extend and en- 
trench the experiments of re- 
cent years. 

Little excitement—less than 
at any time in recent years— 
attends its coming. Few spe- 
cific plans for experi- 
ments are in its reported reper- 
toire. Prospects for successful 
opposition to Presidential sug- 
gestions are regarded by Con- 
gressmen as dim. 

The job this year, as seen by 
returning members, is to refine 
and rebuild and extend the 
things done by sessions of the 
past four years — in other 
words, to ratify the New Deal 
in a second term of Mr. Roose- 
velt. 


new 


But that job, they admit, could 
quickly be enlarged by any one of 
three developments: 

First, by Supreme Court action 
that would upset the existing Social 
Security Act, the existing Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, or the existing 
Utility Holding Company Act. 

Second, by development of a 
series of strikes that would tie up 
basic industries and threaten the 
. future of the recovery now under 
way. 

Third, by the outbreak of an im- 
portant war in Europe, adding com- 
plications to the problems contront- 
ing this country. 


WHAT IS ASKED OF CONGRESS 
Otherwise, judged by plans al- 
ready laid and by expressions from 


Mr. Roosevelt during and after the | 


election campaign, the job cut out 
for Congress during the session now 
Starting, will include: 

1.—Extension of the power lodged 
in the President to devalue the dol- 
lar and to manage the dollar in its 
relationshio with other currencies. 

2.—Extension of RFC lending 
powers, lending powers of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
of the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, among others. 

3.—Extension and strengthening 
of the existing Neutrality Act, de- 
signed to keep this. country out of 
trade entanglements in the event of 
war abroad, and the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act, designed to 
bring about reductions in tariffs and 
other barirers to world trade. 

4—Revival of some form of Fed- 
eral control—directly or indirectly— 
over wages and hours of work in 
private industry. 

5.—Refinement of existing tax 
laws, particularly the surtax on un- 
distributed corporation income and 
the tax on capital gains, along with 
extension of the nuisance taxes and 
the three cents postage rate on first 
class mail. 

6.—Determination of a _ longer- 
range policy of work relief and ap- 
propriation of money to carry out 
the policy. 

7.—Addition of new experiments 


that President's discretionary 


power will be curbed. 


Period of uncertainty as far as 
investments are concerned will 
follow the year-end, due to Treas- 
ury announcement that it will 
not decide extent of proposed 
changes in undistributed corpora- 
tion earnings tax until returns 
for March 15 are tabulated. 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


CONGRESS’ FIRST SOUND—THE CRACK OF A GAVEL 
"THE 75th Congress, convening in Washington this week, is started on its legislative journey with two 
separate and distinctive sounds—Vice President Garner cracks the gavel to call the new Senate to 
oraer; Speaker of the House William B. Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, cracks the gavel to call the 


surance and tenant aid—to go along 
with the other farm subsidies and 
controls. 

8—Reorganization of parts of the 
Federal Government as a means of 
relieving the President of some of 
the administrative burdens that 
now grow out of duplication and 
disorganization. 


PROGRAM NOW EXPECTED 

In each of these fields the problem, 
as seen by the executive branch of 
the government, is to make more 
workable or to continue experiments 
that have been under way. Little 
that is really new in principle has 
been getting the attention of the 
President so far as can be learned. 
And, since Congress is so heavily 
weighted with Democrats, President 
Roosevelt is confident that he can 
have his own way. 

What that way is expected by the 
President’s followers to be can be 
determined by the situation that 
confronts Congress and by the 
stated objectives of President Roose- 
velt. Thus: 

MANAGED MONEY. Power of 
the President to order a further cut 
in the gold value of the dollar and 
to control the value of the American 
dollar in relation to foreign cur- 
rencies will expire Jan. 31, unless 
renewed. 

Congress immediately on assem- 
bling and getting down to work will 
set about extending the President’s 
power in this field through at least 
one more year. Extension will in- 
volve continued control over the two 
billion dollar stabilization fund and 
authority to keep the operations of 
this fund secret. 

Mr. Roosevelt in January, 1934, cut 
the gold value of the dollar by 40 
per cent. He will have authority to 
cut off another 10 per cent. 

CASH NEEDS. Even before get- 
ting down to the problem of de- 
termining long range relief policies 
or budget requirements for the next 
fiscal year, Congress will need to 
act to provide more money for 
Harry L. Hopkins’ WPA. 

Mr. Hopkins will need a minimum 
of $500,000.000 in new money to 
carry from Feb. 1 through June 30— 
five months. He expects to be able 
to scrape together $300,000,000 addi- 
tional from old appropriations. 

FINANCE. Here is expected to 
occur the real test of Presidential 
policies. Until now, White House 
advisers have stressed the necessity 
for spending large sums of borrowed 
money through channels that would 
force the money quickly into gen- 
eral circulation. They utilized WPA 
as the principal outlet for this 
spending. 


END OF “PUMP PRIMING’? 

But today those same advisers in- 
sist that the pump of industry now 
is primed and that the President’s 
foremost task is to end borrowing 
and to bring his budget into a cash 
balance—even to start to retire debt 
built up in the period of spending- 
for-recovery. 

The test is to come in the ability 
of Mr. Roosevelt to say “No” to de- 
mands of special groups for new 
and larger subsidies. Something of 
the nature of this task is shown 
by announcement of a group of 
Middle Western Congressmen that 
they are organizing to demand that 
relief for drought sufferers be in- 
creased rather than curtailed. They 
will be ready to do business with 
other groups who may organize to 
make other demands on the Treas- 
ury 

Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to seek 
to stabilize the budget of Federal 
expenditures, including relief, at a 
point between 6% and 7 billion dol- 
lars. Revenues, exclusive of payroll 
taxes, are counted on to total at 


least $6,250,000,000 in the new year. | sion, 


, 


in farm control--covering crop in- ; With payroll taxes they will be more 


than $7,000,000,000 according to 
present calculations. 

GOVERNMENT LENDING. Unless 
extended, the power of the Recon- 
struction Finance Co.poration to 
loan money to rai'roads, banks, 
business men, insurance companies, 
mortgage compa.ies and a variety 
of other agencies, will expire at the 
end of January. Similarly, the power 
of a number of other government 
lending agencies is due to run out 
at that time. 

The President is sure to ask and 
Congress almosi cetrainly will grant 
an extension of taes. powers for at 
least one more year 

The RFC, once a lender of huge 
sums of money, now is making loans 
in amounts that total much less 
than repayments on old loans. Un- 
official estimates are that during 
the next fiscal year about $600,000,- 
000 more will be repaid tc the 
Treasury on these loans than will 
be extended in new lending. 

NEUTRALITY. Among the first 
acts of the new Congress, according 
to the plans of President Roosevelt 
and of Congressional leaders, will 
be an amendment to the existing 
law closing some locpholes. 

After that is to come a period of 
maneuvering that will lead to enact- 
ment of a neutrality law to replace 
the one now on the books due to 
expire on May 1. 

The issue now being raised is this: 

Should Congress lay down a set 
of rules that the President would be 
forced to follow in the event of war 
abroad? 

Or, 

Should Congress outline rules that 
the President, in his discretion, 
could follow in the event of war 
abroad? 


VIEWS ON NEUTRALITY 

One group of Congressmen be- 
lieves that in a time of war the 
United States should say that it will 
sell goods only to those warring na- 
tions who can come to our shores 
with their own ships and buy goods 
for cash. This is referred to a 
“cash-and-carry” plan of neutrality. 
It would leave little or no discretion 
in the hands of the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, does not 
want that kind of neutrality plan. 
He wants one that will leave with 
the President power to determine 
what goods and credits will be em- 
bargoed in war-time. His ideas are 
expected to prevail. 

How effective either plan would 
prove in the event of a general Eu- 
ropean war is a matter of great 
uncertainty. 

HOURS AND WAGES. The Presi- 
dent revealed the past week that 
the Supreme Court decision upset- 
ting NRA did not change his deter- 
mination to utilize Federal Govern- 
ment powers to put a bottom under 
wages and a top above hours in 
industry, and also a prohibition of 
child labor. 

He told newspaper men that the 
method to be followed is yet unde- 
termined. (A full account of the 
President’s views is found in “The 
Trend of American Business” on 
Page 10.) 

TAXATION. A group of Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee are letting it be 
known that they will favor impor- 
tant changes in the present surtax 
on corporation income not distrib- 
uted to stockholders. The group, 
numbering nine, includes Senator 
Harrison, (Dem.), of Mississippi, the 
committee chairman. 


as 


Changes favored would give some 
concessions in surtax rates to cor- 
porations that are heavily in debt. 

Treasury officials are known to 
oppose any change in the new law 
that would open loopholes for eva- 
They are particularly wary 


| 


opening joint session of Congress to order. 


about suggestions for giving some 
concessions to corporations that 
utilize income for plant expansions. 

President Roosevelt has promised 
that inequities in the existing law 
—if shown by the experiences of 
collection—will be corrected. But 





he and his aides are standing on the 
principle of the present haw and are 
determined to prevent loopholes 
from being opened in the guise of 
aids to small corporations. 

As for existing nuisance taxes. the 
plan is to continue all that produce 
revenue in sizeable amounts. 

Some attention continues to be 
given to the capital gains tax. This 
tax applies to the profit derived 
from the sale of property that has 
been held for a period. It now 
treats that profit just about the 
same as other income. Owing to 
the high tax, profit-taking sales 
have been checked. Some alteration 
may be made in the present session 
of Congress, but no sweeping change 
is expected. 

RELIEF. A hint concerning Presi- 
dential wishes on the subject of re- 
lief for this country’s unemployed 
was given during the past week 
when Mr. Roosevelt told newspaper 
men that he did not intend to force 
people from WPA rolls because of 
the low wages they were being of- 
fered by private industry. 

His comments revealed the White 
House decision to continue to pro- 
vide work relief jobs for those who 
are unable to find work in industry. 

Mr. Roosevelt also made known 
that he will send to Congress no 
estimate of relief costs for the fiscal 
year beginning next July, until 
sometime in March. His budget 
message on January 8 will be minus 
a figure to cover the 1937-38 needs. 
A figure of $1,500,000,000 is being 
mentioned, however. 

FARM PLANS. Agriculture is go- 
ing to seek at least three things 





from the present Congress. It wants, 
first, continued Federal administra- 
tion of the $500,000,000 soil con- 
servation act; second, the start of 
a plan for crop insurance, much of 
the cost of which would be borne 
by taxpayers; third, the start of a 
plan to reverse the trend toward 
farm tenancy and toward short 
tenure on rented farm lands. 

Farm leaders are shaping plans 
to build their industry deeply into 
the machinery of government, so 
that controls will be present in the 
event of a future setback. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZA- 
TION. Presidents for years have 
talked about reorganizing the Fed- 
eral Government. Some have ex- 
pressed the opinion that large sav- 
ings could be made. 

But every venture into this field 
—and many studies have been made 
at considerable expense—has run 
against an opposition in Congress 
that brought a quick end to the re- 
form zeal. 

Now President Roosevelt is ready 
to try his hand at a task that 
stumped others. 

He explains that his intention this 
time is not to save money—any sav- 
ing, he explained, would involve 
discarding important functions of 
government that he does not want 
to discard. But he is seeking re- 
organization to bring greater effi- 
ciency into governmental adminis- 
tration of present functions. 

Today at least half a dozen agen- 
cies are dealing with housing. An- 
other half a dozen are involved in 
lending. Three or four more are con- 
cerned with insurance. 
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Any ticket agent can route 
you on The George Wash- 
ington, The Sportsman, The 
F. F. V.—the finest fleet of 
air-conditioned trains in 
the world. Insist upon it! 
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THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 





Wien YOU entrain on The George Washing- 
ton, renowned leader of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio fleet—be ready to enjoy a finer, more com- 


fortable journey than you have ever before ex- 


perienced. 


lonial surroundings, relax in the living-room 
ease of its luxurious lounge cars. 
pensively, but well, in the gay Tavern Diners. 
And sleep well all through the night. 


morning’s arrival at your destination finds you 


completely refreshed. 


On The George Washington, you can really ex- 


pect—and will have—a finer ride between the 


East and West! 
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STRIKE PROLOGUE 

The start of what is apparently a mass strike in the 

motor industry appears in Cleveland where strikers 

mill about the entrance to the Fisher Body plant 

shouting their encouragement to fellow strikers in- 
side engaged in a “sit-down.” 





—Wide World 





Rumblings of Earthquake 
In Motor Industry 


Knocking five times on the door of 
the head offices of the General Motors 
Corporation, Homer Martin, an ex- 
employe, seeks admittance with a 
message full of significance for the en- 
tire motor industry and other indus- 
tries with employes running into the 
millions. 


The message: The voice of employes, speaking 
through the United Automobile Workers, demands 
that the corporation bargain with the union as 
representative of all employes in all subsidiary 
companies of the system. Five times the demand 
is made. The fifth time, the company replies: 

The management will meet in conference with 
the union, but for collective bargaining the com- 
pany will speak only through the individual plant 
managers, and then only with unions as spokesmen 
for those workers they represent and not as spokes- 
men for all workers. 

At the same time the officials complain that sit- 
down strikes have tied up numerous plants and 
thrown nearly 30,000 out of work without as much 
as consultation between union and managers re- 
garding the grievance alleged as cause of the tie- 
up. Orders from union headquarters are said to be 
the reasons for the interruptions of work. 

Meanwhile in a nationally broadcast radio ad- 
dress, John L. Lewis, head of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization, rallies the workers. He de- 
fends their course in what appears to be the begin- 
ning of a spontaneous strike that may paralyze 
the automobile, glass, steel and possibly coal in- 
dustries. 

Says Mr. Lewis: 

“The strikes which have broken out are the re- 
sult of ‘employer trouble.’ Employers who tyran- 
nize over their employes, with the aid of labor spies, 
company guards and the threat of discharge need 
not be surprised if their production lines are sud- 
denly halted. 

“It is absurd for the General Motors Corporation 
to pretend that its policies are settled locally. A 
conference must be arranged with persons who 
have the power to negotiate.” 

Mr. Lewis warns the Senate committee investigat- 
ing labor espionage and industrial arming that in- 
dustry must be shorn of its lethal weapons lest labor 
men on their march to industrial democracy should 
have to take by storm the machine gun emplace- 
ments builded by the rapacious moguls of corporate 
industry. 

He warns also the leaders of industry that labor 
will not tolerate the use of arms against the strikers, 
but will expect the protection of the agencies of the 
Federal Government in the pursuit of its lawful ob- 
jectives—collective bargaining as defined in the 
National Labor Relations Act. (‘“Labor,”’ page 5.) 





Airplanes for Spain: 
Uncle Sam's “Embarrassment” 


While other leading nations of the 
world confer on forbidding the export 
of arms to the embattled factions in 
Spain, America’s Government, though 
desirous of following the same policy, 
finds itself without the legal right to 
do so. 


Purpose of the embargo at issue is to prevent 
outside nations from taking part in Spain's civil 
struggle and thus aligning themselves into opposing 
ranks of Fascist versus popular front powers. 
World peace is the prize at stake. 

Yet the Department of State reluctantly grants 
a permit for the sale of airplanes and parts to the 
Spanish government since an American exporter 
insists that it be granted; notifies other govern- 
ments of its “embarrassment.” 

The first shipment of war implements, valued 
at $2,777,000, is thus given clearance through a 
large loophole in the Neutrality Act, which expires 
in May. 

The Act forbids such export to belligerent pow- 
ers, but does not cover the case of civil wars. 
Hitherto American exporters, heeding the State 
Department’s plea that shipment of armaments to 
Spain would embarrass the Government, have re- 
fused to sell. 

The event focuses attention on renewal of the 
expiring law. Senator Key Pitman (Dem., Nev.), 
serves notice of intention to seek enlargement of 
the Act to cover civil strife. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg (Rep., Mich.), 
prepares to fight for enlarging its scope to cover 
export of all materials that may be of use in war 
—a policy which, he declares, “may be tough on 
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cash registers but much easier on our sons.” 


President Roosevelt's comment: It shows the 
need of lodging discretionary power with the 
Executive. (‘Tide of World Affairs,” page 7; “Arms 


Embargo,” page 2.) 





Wage Support: 
An Unforgotten Objective 


Sweated labor, working long hours at 
low pay, is not going to be a matter 
of indifference to the Administration 
in these days of returning prosperity 
any more than in the lean days pre- 
ceding the Blue Eagle’s rule. 


So intimates President Roosevelt, who asserts 
that departures from code standards of wages and 
hours have been large and widespread. 

Citing a dramatic incident of his recent cam- 
paign tour, a letter of appeal from an underpaid 
working girl, the President points out that large 
numbers of people believe that the Government 
has the power to see that living wages are paid. 

The Administration has no such power, he de- 
clares, and to be effective such power must be 
lodged in the Federal Government rather than left 
to the individual States. 

Such is the President's declaration a few days 
before he delivers his annual message to Congress 
on the state of the Union—the first message since 
the people approved the Roosevelt policies. 

Central theme of the Roosevelt campaign: Na- 
tional problems must be met by national action; 
the leading national problem is to secure oppor- 
tunity for all to share in the nation’s work at ade- 
quate wages; the Government will move forward 
to accomplish these aims. 

The nation’s query: How will that objective be 
sought—by Constitutional amendment or by some 
other means? (“Trend of American Business,” 
page 10.) 





Death in the Air 
And Renewed Precautions 


Crashing airplanes—four within two 
weeks, carrying 27 persons to their 
death—stirs to activity those whose 
duty it is to see that maximum safe- 
guards surround those who entrust 
their lives to the pilots of the air. 


First, the Bureau of Air Commerce prepares to 
issue orders that airline operators bring their 
safety equipment more nearly up to date. 

Then the Department of Commerce, which super- 
vises the Bureau, calls a conference of all plane 
operating companies, together with officials of the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard and the Department’s 
National Committee for Aeronautics, to formulate 
a program to increase safety in air transportation. 

Finally, the Senate committee charged with in- 
vestigation of air accidents, is called into session 
by its chairman, Senator Royal S. Copeland (Dem.) 
of New York. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce reports that the 


» year 1936 has witnessed the greatest number of air 








fatalities in American history—67, as compared to 
a maximum of 40 in any previous year. 

To combat such hazards, the Bureau declares its 
intention to spend 10 million dollars in the next 
three years for this one purpose. 

Comments Secretary of Commerce Roper: “Our 
objective will be twofold. First, to protect human 
life, and, second, to protect the industries involved, 
because they can not be developed unless they 
have the approval of the public.” (“Combating 
Toll of Air Accidents,” page 11.) 





"Yardstick” in Action: 
TVA's Third Year 


The third year of regional planning 
by means of the “yardstick” formula 
under the pioneering pilotage of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority reveals 
these chief results, as reported by the 
Authority: 


1.—Breaking of the vicious circle of high cost 
and low use in electric power. The case is declared 
to be proved by the experience of municipalities 
purchasing TVA current and retailing it at prices 
about half the former rates. 

The prize exhibit is that of Tupelo, Miss., the 
first city to try the experiment. Within 22 months 
the use of current is shown to have climbed 272 
per cent with revenues higher than before the rate 
cuts were made. Comparable experience is reported 
for private companies competing with the TVA. 
Demonstration is in the Tennessee Valley, but ap- 
plicability of the lesson is said to be nation-wide. 

2.—Development of a phosphate fertilizer with 
two or three times the potency of the ordinary com- 








—Underwood & Underwood 
A SECRET NOT SO SECRET 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau (right) con- 
gratulating Frank J. Wilson on his appointment to 
the post of Chief of the Secret Service. Mr. Wilson 
succeeds William H. Moran, who retired after 54 
years in the Secret Service, including 19 years as 
chief. The new chief was in charge of the investiga- 
tion which resulted in the conviction of Al Capone. 
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mercial product and demonstration of its value 
in promoting crop yields and in rapid plant cover- 
age to prevent erosion of the soil. 

Demonstration of its value is accomplished by 
distribution to locally selected farmers, who agree 
to follow a five-year program of crop rotation and 
fertility-building practices. Some 22 million 
acres are made the testing grounds, mainly in the 
TVA territory, but also in some 30 States outside 
that region. 

Meanwhile work goes forward in showing the 
value of a unified development of an entire water- 
shed, providing usable canals, protection against 
floods, a vast source of power, improvement of for- 
ests, and instruction of the population in the profit- 
able land use and cooperative enterprises. (“A 
Year of the TVA,” page 13.) 





Sterile’ Gold 
And “Sterile” Silver 


The first few millons of dollars pour 
into Uncle Sam’s “sterile” gold re- 
serve, signalizing the crossing of a 
great divide in America’s economic 
life and foreshadowing the abandon- 
ment of a three-year-old policy. 


The sterile gold reserve is that portion of gold 
which has been acquired since Dec. 21, when the 
Treasury decided to purchase gold with borrowed 
money instead of with gold certificates. When so 
treated, gold has no power to generate increases in 
money and credit. 

The change indicates that the nation no longer 
needs expansion of credit, so desperately sought 
throughout most of the seven-year depression. 
From this point on, the objective of the now cen- 
tralized banking system is to prevent credit infla- 
tion and an unstable boom. 

Now interest centers on another device which, in 
the dark years, was created for expanding credit, 
namely, the law which requires the Treasury to buy 
silver until the stock held is one-third in value of 
the gold reserve, computed at $1.29 an ounce. 

Members of Congress who formerly urged rapid 
purchase of silver now consider asking that silver 
also be “sterilized.” The inflationary power of sil- 
ver lies in the fact that about 40 cents’ worth 
of the metal may be minted into a full dollar of 
money. If it is not minted, or if no silver certifi- 
cates are issued against it, it would remain “steril- 
ized.”. 

The Silver Purchase Act expires by limitation in 
January. Its prospective future: Expiration. 





Pitfalls in Enforcement 
Of Labor Standards 


Is the Government being boycotted 
for a purpose when the Navy seeks 
to purchase 2,600,000 pounds of cop- 
per and, after the second call for bids, 
none is received? 

That is the question agitating the Department 


of Labor, which is charged with enforcing the 
Walsh-Healy Act requiring that those who bid on 
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Washington Spars: 





POWERFUL inner-Administra- 

tion support is being generated 
for beginning a program of health 
insurance as part of the general 
program of social security. Deci- 
sion on procedure to follow is to 
await further experience with 
present old-age insurance and un- 
employment compensation plans. 


ed of ng 


Harry Hopkins, Works Progress 
Administrator, has promised Pres- 





permanent work relief program. 


* of the raw material demands from 4 
Eurnpe which accompany arma- 
ment building. 


Plans quietly are being made for a 
drive to obtain public support for 
ratification of the St. 
seaway treaty with Canada. 
licity material is being prepared 
to show that the utility companies 
have been conspiring to kill the 
project both in this country and 
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State Department 


Department economists privately * 
are questioning the wisdom of 
giving publicity to such forecasts. 


Heavy salary cutting is in pros- 
pect for presidents of the Federal 
Reserve System regional banks as 
part of efforts to tighten up gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 


The new Undersecretary of State, 
insiders say, 
will be selected from within the 


ficials consider their record in ob- 
taining injunctions excellent but 
feel that more jail sentences are 
needed to deter peddlers of fraud- 
ulent securities. 
:*¢ = 

The vacancy created last week in 
the RFC board of directors may 
not be filled because the RFC rap- 
idly is becoming a liquidating 
agency and there is not as much 
work for directors as when the 
agency had the most prominent 
role in the recovery program. 


* * * 


Changes in important posts of the 


A large part of the information 


ident Roosevelt he will go along | '" Canada. 

with him on any relief policy de- | x * x Department. — 
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terminated but is striving for a bestenmne dlennenenens | 
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State Department officials have 
not voiced their views on the situ- 
ation publicly but they are in- 
clined to blame foreign diplomats 
and industrialists for what now 
is accepted as an unsatisfactory 
outcome for the Buenos Aires 
Pan American conference. Neu- 
trality plans broke down because 
of the desire of South American 
countries to take full advantage 


| Latest 


which may require Presidential 

_ intervention has arisen in connec- 
tion with affairs of the Maritime 
Commission. Members of the 
Commission are protesting against 
what they regard as excessive Sen- 
atorial interference. 


* = = 


Because of signs that Secretary 
Wallace’s recent prediction of a 
10 per cent rise in food prices has 
encouraged grocers to list pre- 
maturely high prices, Agriculture 





Secret Service last week have the 
Attorney General 
Cummings although not long ago 
one of the officials concerned was 
severely disciplined at Mr. Cum- 


approval of 


mings’ behest. 
i -* 


It is just beginning to be known 


on which the President based his 
recent declaration against the low- 
ering of labor standards in indus- 
try came from a survey by the La- 
bor Department which soon will 
be published. It shows marked 
increase of hours and lowering of 
wages in some industries. 


that the Securities and Exchange Ss 
Commission has determined to Undisclosed plans of the Federal 
press for convictions in stock Home Loan Bank Board call for 


fraud cases rather than to be con- 
tent merely with injunctions. 





liberalization of its lending re- 


Of- strictions for member banks. 
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NAVY'S NEW CHIEF “OPERATOR” 
Admiral William D. Leahy, USN, who succeeds 
Admiral William H. Standley as Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Naval Operations, in a camera study taken 
in his office at Washington, as he examined a model 
of one of the Navy’s new fighting planes. 





Government contracts must comply with specified 
labor standards. 

The sole explanation given by copper companies 
when asked is that there is a shortage of copper. 

Query: Will the regulations be relaxed or will 
sume other way be found around the impasse? 

Around another impasse incident to the statute 
a way is found thus: 

Contracts for Ford cars with an agency of the 
company had been refused by the Government 
because the agency had insisted on a clause ex- 
empting the manufacturer from abiding by the 
labor standards required. The contracts were for 
less than the $10,000 minimum to which the law 
applies. 

The Department of Labor withdraws its objec- 
tions and permits the contracts to go through with 
the disputed clause. 

Meanwhile total contracts let under the condi- 
tions laid down in the law run about 5 million 
dollars weekly, with the expectation that they will 
run to 400 million dollars for the first full year. 
Several large automobile companies have modified 
their labor standards so as to be eligible to bid 
on Government business. 





Electricity and Profit: 
Appraisals of Future 


Who is currently the winner in the 
battle between those who insist that 
electricity be made available to all at 
a low price as a universal necessity 
and those who contend that supply- 
ing this commodity is essentially a 
business for private profit? 


In answer, two Government spokesmen thus ree 
ply. 

Says Senator George W. Norris (Ind.), of Ne- 
braska, veteran champion of public power develop- 
ment: 

“It looks as though the power interests have us 
licked, confident that they can paralyze every 
progressive move with the invincible weapon of 
court injunctions until their foes are bankrupt, 
Government by injunction seems to have the coun- 
try in a hopeless iron grip.” 

Amount of PWA loans for power plants held up 
by court injunctions: About 50 million dollars. 

More hopefully, Morris L. Cooke, chairman of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, asserts that 
& groundswell of demand is sweeping over the rural 
population for access to electricity that will not be 
satisfied by the ordinary consideration of the mar- 
ket price. 

Significantly he approves that first REA loan for 
a power plant to supply current to a cooperative 
enterprise which had been unable to negotiate a 
contract with a private company to supply energy 
at a satisfactory price. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


The deadline passes for enactment of State job 
insurance laws so as to take full advantage of the 
Federal Social Security Act and leaves 13 States 
Still without such statutes on January 1. In these 
States are about 20 per cent of all employes who 
— normally be eligible for unemployment bene- 

ts. 

Welcomed by the President is a conference on 
venereal diseases, called by Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General of the United States. A resolution is 
adopted for seeking 25 million dollars from the 
Government for what the President describes as 
an aid to all communities in methods of applying 
scientific knowledge which we already have to min- 
imize these serious hazards to public health, 

Safety practices on the highway are prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for all 
trucks and buses operating in interstate commerce, 
The new regulations cover qualifications for drivers, 
minimum accessories needed, driving rules and 
biocedure in reporting accidents. 

Ship subsidy preparations move ahead as the 
Maritime Commission issues to operators forms on 
Which they will apply for bonuses so as to place 
them on a competitive level with foreign ships 
operating under subsidy. This aid will supersede 
the disguised subsidies now given in the form of 
ocean mail contracts. At the same time seamen’s 
discharge books are issued, intended as records of 
experience and efficiency. Some seamen protest 
their use as a strike-breaking weapon. 

To sound American opinion on war debts, an un- 
official committee of the British Parliament sets out 
to visit Washington and other parts of the United 
States. Another motivating reason assigned: To 
acquaint American opinion with the grave threat 
to the world’s peace now gathering head in Europe, 
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LIKE a general addressing his 

troops before the battle, and 
addressing those also who 
might become allies or oppon- 
ents with decisive power, John 
L. Lewis, America’s most ag- 
gressive labor leader, prepared 
the nation for what appeared 
to be shaping into the greatest 
industrial conflict in the coun- 
try’s history. 

Almost over night collective bar- 
gaining in the automobile in iustry 
became an issue that might stop 
the wheels in 69 plants of General 
Motors Corporation and in hundreds 
of other factories in the automobile 
and related industries. The number 
of persons who might cease work 
in the controversy was calculated 
as high as a million. Employes in 
General Motors plants number 
about 211,000. 

Already nine plants had been 
closed, normally employing about 
27,000 workers, as Homer Martin, 
president of the United Automobile 
Workers, requested for the fifth 
time a conference with the officials 
of the General Motors Corporation 
for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Specific complaints had been made 
that union members were being dis- 
charged as a means of combating 
the union’s strength, both in auto- 
motive plants and in glass making 
plants, which were declared to have 
established a common front with 
the motor plants in the approach- 
ing showdown. Speed of the as- 
sembly lines was also complained of. 


THE CENTRAL DEMAND 

But the central demand, to which 
the others were prologue, was the 
request that the auto union should 
be recognized as the bargaining 
agent for all workers and that wages 
and hours should be discussed with 
it. Union leaders called a meeting 
for Jan. 3 in Flint, Mich., to decide 


on the basic formula for the bar- 
gaining procedure they sought to 
obtain 

The Department of Labor reports 
that average working hours in the 


auto industry are 40 per week; that 
wage rates are hour. 
These figures were collected before 


§ cents on 
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the recent announcement of wage istration who are primarily en- tor of the Resettlement Administra- 
increases in the industry. gaged in planning governmental | tion; John Burns, general counsel 
The five requests for a conference programs «nd devising better | of the SEC; Reginald Laughlin, of 
with General Motors officials methods of administration. ' the RFC legal staff; W. T. Cardwell, 
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Lure of Higher 


ClO Leaders Marshal Forces For a Showdown Struggle—The Issue as Seen by 
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Both Sides—Sit-down Strikes Threaten Paralysis of Production 


brought the response that bargain- 
ing was a matter for managers of 
the individual plants. 

Mr. Martin passed the answer on 
to his commander-in-chief, Mr. 
Lewis, who heads the group of 15 
national unions that comprise the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis brushed the answer 
aside, asking whether the corpora- 
tion expected the union to believe 
that the managers of the individual 
plants would bid against each other 
in the matter of workers’ wages. 
Such matters, he declared, were 
settled by the corporation itself. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ VIEWPOINT 

In a second answer William Knud- 
son, vice president of the corpora- 
tion, explained that he would will- 
ingly meet with the union leaders 
for general discussions, but bargain- 
ing must be with the plant man- 
agers, and in behalf only of those 
employes whom the union repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Knudson protested vigorously 
against what he called the coercion 


Of 


GOVERNMENT officials are 
facing a new administrative 
problem. Private business, by 
offering lucrative jobs to many 
of the key men of the various 
agencies, is tempting them to 
leave the Government service. 
If the exodus should develop 
to signiucant proportions ef- 
ficiency of some of the bureaus, 
temporarily at least, might be 
endangered. 


For example, a high Treasury of- 
has estimated that there are 
about 100 men in the Admin- 


ficial 


only 


Pay, Better Jobs, Creates Problem 
Holding Experts in Service of the Government 


practiced by the automobile union. 
He referred specifically to the sit- 
down strikes which had been called 
in a number of plants without even 
the formality of bringing grievances 
to the attention of the management. 
Said he: 

“Obviously the managers of these 
plants can not bargain collectively 
with the representatives of a frac- 
tion of their employees if these rep- 
resentatives themselves refuse to 
bargain collectively before a sit-- 
down is called. 

“Yet that is exactly what has been 
done in each instance. The union 
itself has refused to bargain collec- 
tively and has made real collective 
bargaining impossible by exercising 
coercion before the bargaining be- 
gins.” 

Mr. Knudson asserted that the 
various strikes so suddenly called 
were precipitated by order of t-e 
auto union and not by the local 
leaders. 

The argument was being conduct- 
ed with a confusion of terms, Mr. 
Knudson using the phrase collective 


Commissioner Leonard D. White 
of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, who quotes the esti- 
mate that only 100 men are en- 
gaged in planning of governmental 
activities, also points out that the 
quality of the Government is de- 
pendent very largely on the profes- 
sional, supervisory, and planning 
groups which comprise only about 
10 per cent of all Federal employes, 

In the last few weeks many prom- 
inent officials have left the Govern- 
ment or have made plans to leave 
in the near future. 

The roster of names includes Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Administra- 
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DIAMOND “T"” TRUCK 
Have you often 
wished you knew 


the real “low-down” 
-—the authoritative 
facts about the 
problems and op- 
portunities in trans- 
portation work? 
Then you will wel- 
come this booklet. 
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Now— 


a Golden Era Opens for 


TRAFFIC MEN 


OU need only to thought- 
y fully interpret the stories 
that appear in each morn- 
ing’s newspaper to understand 
why we say a new era has opened 
for traffic men. Everywhere there 
is news of changes in transporta- 
tion ... of new coast-to-coast rec- 
ords being set up by streamlined 
engines and trains ... of new and 
faster freight schedules ... of the 
increasing amount of freight 
being handled by the truck and 
air lines of the nation... of new 
regulations by governing bodies. 
Daily we hear of changes in the 
designs of products, of changed 
sources of old raw materials, of 
new materials in old products, of 
changing distribution trends af- 
fecting locations of warehouses 
and methods of shipping, of in- 
creased emphasis on the part 
played by traffic management in 
business. 


Do these facts need interpreta- 
tion? Or do you agree with ex- 
perts that transportation—both 
passenger and freight—is today 
entering its most important, its 
greatest phase? 


To traffic men—shipping clerks, 
traffic clerks, rate clerks, railroad 
agents, truck operators, steamship 


men, solicitors, and traffic managers 
—these facts should carry immense 
Significance. For they prophesy new 
and greater problems for those en- 
gaged in traffic work. And—indicate 
new and greater opportunity for those 
traffic men who are thoroughly train- 
ed and capable. 


Thoroughly trained? Yes—that is 
the phrase upon which the future— 
your future—hangs. For it is only 
the thoroughly trained traffic man 
who will be given these bigger respon- 
sibilities and better jobs—at better 
pay. 


And Here Is Your Answer 


To the man in the transportation 
field desirous of being ready for these 
opportunities —there is a way. It is 
LaSalle Training in Traffic Manage- 
ment—the training that has already 
helpec many traffic workers just hold- 
ing jobs te win positions of power at 
adequate, setisfactory pay, and expe- 
rienced, successful traffic men to be 
more cenable and successful, 


LaSalle takes the common-sense 
way to instruct you for these better 
positions. The famous 


ing you meet the practical problems, 
the working principles, the exact 


functions and methods that the traf- | 
You learn to | 


fic man actually meets. 


think as a traffic man thinks. You 


become familiar with his every-day | 


tasks and his way of thinking prob- 
lems out and giving decisions. At the 
end of the training you are admi- 
rably equipped by practical training. 


This complete training was built by 
traffic men—for traffic men. It is the 
boiled down experience of 175 lead- 
ers in the field—the best of 
years of work and study. Through 
this training you can get in a short 
time the knowledge and ability that 
otherwise would take you years to get. 


Booklet Sent FREE Upon 
Request 
The FACTS about this complete 


training can be yours without delay. 
If you are really, honestly interested, 
we will send you free our special 64- 


Problem | 
Method is used. During your train- | 


their | 


page booklet on Traffic Management. | 


It is a fascinating treatment of the 


traffic field. And—of its money earn- | 


ing opportunities. Tells how you may 
capitalize them and win larger suc- 
cess. This book we will send you ab- 
solutely FREE, upon request. If you 
really want a larger success in trans- 
portation; if you're anxious to take 
advantage of the era now at hand, 
write for this booklet today. Simply 
address Dept. 1348-T. It is the first 
step in the right direction. 

| 

| 
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LaSalle Extension Universit 


Michigan Ave 


. at 41st Street 


Chicago 








bargaining to mean discussion of 
grievances with plant managers, 
while the labor leaders used it to 


mean negotiation about wages, hours 
and policy carried on with the top 
officials in control of such policies. 
In addition, Mr. Knudson insisted 
on treating union leaders as spckes- 
men for union members only, while 
the union leaders claimed to speak 
for all employees, holding that bar- 
gaining with groups of employees is 
to defeat all effective bargaining. 


LABOR’S APPEAL TO PUBLIC 

At this point Mr. Lewis appealed 
by radio to the workers and to the 
general public. 

Having explained that his organ- 
ization stood for the enrollment of 
all workers, white collar as well as 
manual, for the purpose of meeting 
on an equality around the bargain- 
ing table the managers of concen- 
trated wealth, he appealed for sup- 
port that would make possible the 
participation of the masses in the 
bountiful resources of the nation. 

Linking up the success of this 
movement with the welfare of the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue income 
tax expert, and various other offi- 
cials of the SEC legal staff, of the 
AAA and other emergency agencies. 


CHECK ON LOBBYING 
Last week for the first time the 
| resignation of officials got official 
attention. 

Dr. Tugwell issued an order as 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
prohibiting any employe of the Ag- 
riculture Department from discuss- 
ing legislative or administrative 
matters with any representative of 
a commercial interest who within 
two years has been employed by 
the Department 

“Effective immediately,” said the 
order, “no matters pertaining to ad- 

| ministration =by the Department of 
Agriculture of existing legislation, 
or to proposed legislation which re- 
lates to the work of this depart- 
ment, shall be discussed by employes 
of the department with any person 
who is now employed or connected 
with commercial interests that are 
affected by such legislation or the 
administration thereof and who, 
within a period of two years, has 
been employed by this department 
or any department of the govern- 
ment charged with the administra- 
tion of such legislation.” 


INVESTIGATION PROPOSED 
| Representative Martin Dies 
(Dem.), of Texas, drafted a resolu- 
tion for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of what he termed the “racket” 
of officials resigning to accept lu- 
crative private employment. 

He proposed that a survey be 
made to determine how many ad- 
ministrative officials have resigned 
during the last 10 years to take jobs 
with private interests. The survey 
would attempt to show the extent to 
which experience, knowledge and 
contacts gained in Government serv- 
ice were used by their new employ- 
ers “to further their own interest 
contrary to public welfare.” 

Some persons whom no one ever 
heard of before, said Mr. Dies, spend 
a year or two with the Government 
obtaining training and secrets and 
then get “fat” jobs with big cor- 
porations or other private interests. 
He estimates that 100 or more per- 
sons have done this in the last four 
years. 


ORIGIN OF NEW ORDER 

t is pointed out at the Agricul- 
ture Department that existing legis- 
lation places a great deal of dis- 
cretion on the department as to the 
development of the soil conservation 
program and marketing agreements. 
As a consequence, processors of 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, wheat, veg- 
etables, oils, milk, and other prod- 
ucts are interested in knowing what 
the department officials are study- 
ing and in influencing their de- 
cisions. 

The new ruling is reported to have 
been urged by Dr. Tugwell to elim- 
inate all suspicion that his new po- 
Sition as executive vice president 
of the American Molasses Company 
was taken with a view of using his 
influence in the Department and 








elsewhere in the Administration. 
Sugar quotas directly affect the 
company. 


Retention of unusually capable 
officials in the Government is not a 
new problem. In times of emer- 
gency, as during the World War, 
it was necessary for some bureaus 
before giving out jobs to require 
applicants to agree to remain in the 
service at least a year. Even now 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
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nation, including that of capital, 
he pointed out that only as the many 
have the power to buy can the 
wheels of industry continue to turn 
at normal speed. Refusal of em- 
ployers to permit the right of col- 
lective bargaining, Mr. Lewis said, 
was not labor trouble, it was em- 
ployer trouble. 


THE ESPIONAGE ISSUE 

Coming down to cases, Mr. Lewis 
reviewed the refusal of the General 
Motors Corporation and the United 
States Steel Corporation to permit 
a centralized labor group to 
speak for employes while each of 
these industrial organizations had 
its policy determined from a single 
source—a source with which the 


workers’ spokesmen were not even 
permitted to speak on wage and 
hour questions. 

Said he: 


“These corporations have a moral 
and public responsibility. They have 
neither the moral nor legal right to 
rule as autocrats over their hundreds 
of thousands of employes. They have 
no right to transgress the law, which 


asks appointees as revenue agents 
to remain in the service at least a 
year. 

Top Government salaries in gen- 
eral are below salaries for positions 
of comparative responsibility in 
private business. Highest yearly 
salaries are those of Cabinet officers 
—$15,000 annually. Few other Gov- 
ernment jobs pay-more than $8,000 
annually and many responsible po- 
sitions pay $4,000 or less. 

The Patent Office, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Justice 
Department report the greatest loss 
of employes to private business be- 
cause of better offers. 

In some of these agencies young 
men enter the service with the ex- 
pressed intention of using the gov- 
ernmental training as a stepping 
stone to better employment in pri- 
vate industry. 


GLAMOR WEARS OFF 

But with many of the men who 
are now planning to leave the Gov- 
ernment or who are considering of- 
fers of better jobs there is a differ- 
ent consideration. Many of them 
came to the Government because 
they were attracted by the type of 
jobs open during the glamorous 
early days of the New Deal when the 
country slowly was emerging from 
the depth of the depression. 

Now the problem, in the opinion 
of many Government officials, is 
not so much to inaugurate new poli- 
cies as to perfect experiments al- 
ready begun. And some officials 
express dislike for the bickering 
and tedious governmental routine 
which that procedure involves. To 
these men private business is par- 
ticularly attractive. Sometimes dis- 
satisfaction also is expressed be- 
cause top positions are filled politic- 
ally without regard to merit. 


RULES CHECK ACTIVITIES 

Rules to prevent direct use of in- 
formation gained in the _ service 
are in effect in several agencies in 
addition to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
prohibits former employes from act- 
ing as legal representatives in cases 
which were pending before them 
during the period of their employ- 
ment. Provision is made for certain 
exceptions but such requcsts rarely 
are granted. 

Former employes of the Justice 
Department are barred for a period 
of two years after leaving the de- 
partment from prosecuting claims 
against the Government and they 
permanently are barred from prose- 
cuting claims against the Govern- 
ment which originated while they 
were in the department. 


A typical example of the manner 
in which Government training has 
been used is provided by the case of 
an employe of the Food and Drug 
Administration. He resigned to ac- 


| cept a job at $15,000 a year with 


a patent medicine manufacturer. 
His task was to direct the printing 
of the labels used on the medicines 
and other work subject to the regu- 
lations of the Administration. 

Another more recent case involved 
the resignation of a young statis- 
ticlan who was considered one of 
the best men in his field. His su- 
periors were unable to give him a 
salary range commensurate with his 
ability because he lacked seniority 
in the service, so he resigned to 
work for a private firm at several 
times the salary the Government 
could pay him. 

GLENN NIXON. 


gives the worker the right of self- 
organization and collective bargain- 
ing. They have no rights in a po- 
litical democracy to withhold the 
rights of a free people.” 

Turning then to the subject of 
labor espionage and industrial arm- 
ing as recently disclosed by the Sen- 
ate committee under the guidance of 
Senator Robert M. La_ Follette, 
(Prog.) of Wisconsin, Mr. Lewis pro- 
ceeded: 

“Th unlicensed and unrestrained 
arming of corporations against the 
workers has no place in any politi- 
cal or industrial democracy. Re- 
cent revelations have shown in part 
the plans of industry to club, gas 
and cripple workers with the lethal 
weapons of war, expensive stocks 
of which have been laid in and 
charged to the cost of production. 

“Who is to eat and swallow this 
enormous qintity of gas? You, 
the workers. This gas, these clubs 
and these machine guns are intend- 
ed to make you contented with your 


present jobs, with your present 
wages. 
“THE STAGE IS SET” 

“You face organized espionage; 
you work in plants stocked with 


munitions to be used by professional 
strike breakers; you have skilled 
provocateurs to rig the stage for 
injunctions. You have all this, 
cloaked by high-powered corpora- 
tion lawyers—who also sit on the 
board of directors of the tear gas 
companies and of the spy corpora- 
tions. The next day they stand be- 
fore the Supreme Court successfully 
arguing that labor laws are uncon- 
stitutional.” 





labor:THE BATTLE IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
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Mr. Lewis appealed publicly to the 
Senate committee to press home its 
investigations, and to see that in- 
dustry is disarmed, “lest labor men 
on their march to industrial democ- 
racy should have to take by storm 
the barbed wire barricades and ma- 
chine gun emplacements, builded 
and maintained by the moguls of 
corporate industry.” 

Then on a note of warning, Mr. 
Lewis concluded: 

“The time has passed when the 
workers can be either clubbed, 
gassed or shot down with impunity. 
I solemnly warn the leaders of in- 
dustry that labor will not tolerate 
such policies or such tactics. Labor 
will also expect the protection af 
the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the pursuit of its lawe 
ful objectives. 

“The stage is set. Industry can 
go forward with profits to its in- 
vestors, and with security to our 
citizenship; or it can elect to destroy 
itself by blindly following its un- 
reasoning prejudices and refusing 
to conform to the modern concept 
of proper industrial relationships. 

“The leaders of industry will de- 
cide, and upon them rests the re- 
sponsibility of deciding wisely.” 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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Since last winter the Santa Fe has drawn 
the Atlantic and Pacific 14 full hours— 
800 travel miles—closer together. Last 
May, whenthesleek Diesel-drawia Super 
Chief inaugurated that long-sought less- 
than-40-hour schedule between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, it first became possible 
to journey by rail, coast-to-coast, with a 
loss of but two business days westbound; 
of but one-half of one day eastbound. 


> Only three years ago, at this writing, 
the cost of a first-class round-trip ticket 
and lower berth, Chicago to Los Angeles 
and return, on a 61-hour, non-air-condi- 
tioned, no extra fare train, was $191.04. 
This winter, on the flashing once-a-week 
Super Chief, or the 50-hour daily Chief 
—swift, smooth, air-conditioned, with 
superb Fred Harvey dining car service 
—the same round-trip costs will be only 
$137.50, including the extra fares on 


these famous trains. 


Srings Califarnia 


i4 hours nearer Chicago 


It will be wise to make reservations early, this 
winter, on the Super Chief and Chief. Please com- 
mand us, if we can be helpful in this or any other 
way. We shall have splendid service for Phoenix 
and [alm Springs; while thesimplicity and economy 
of shipping your motor along is worth considering. 


G. C. DILLARD 
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President's ‘Preview. 
Of State of the Union 


AT a joint session of Congress on 

Jan. 6, President Roosevelt will 
deliver, while the nation listens over 
the radio, his message on the State of 
the Union. 

Until he begins to speak the con- 
tents will be carefully guarded. 

But a flash of the timbre of that 
message has already been revealed— 
at the most dramatic White House 
press conference since the famous 
“horse-and-buggy” gathering in the 
summer of °35. The echoes are still 


sounding. 

It was the last gathering of the oid year and 
Washington was weary. A mild, mid-holiday pause 
in the seasons. a warm and damp day with a tat- 
tered blue mantle of fog lying over park and avenue. 
Wits were dulled governmental machinery 
slowed down to give time for the Capital’s round 
of holiday festivities 

The faithful gathered, not too expectantly, in 
the Executive lobby, hats and coats were spread 
over the great mahogany table. The doors opened 
promptly and the crowd filed in. 

The President, still showing his tan, toyed with a 
clip of typewritten papers, There was no banter. 

The document dealt with Liberia. The President 
had learned much about tue African Republic, he 
said. He recommen oc its reading. 

He had hardly finished when a voice spoke up, 
respectful but emphatic and a little ironical. The 
tate Department, the reporter said, when it had 
some big news to bury, always handed out a state- 
ment on Liberia. They did it last week when an 
American ship had been fired on in Spanish waters. 
Was, by any chance, the White House trying to 
cover something up? 

The President laughed and said “no” and the 
questions began. The answers came with vigor and 
without equivocation. Before long the crowd was 
on its toes 


THE NEUTRALITY PROBLEM 

And then came climax No. 1. The touchstone was 
an inquiry whether the President believed that the 
neutrality legislation should be strengthened 

Obviously, replied the President. 

Then he launched into a long and careful ex- 
planation of the situation which had arisen be- 
cause, under the law, exportation of munitions and 
armaments could not be forbidden to nations en- 
gaged in civil war. 

What was a civil war? Who was to decide? Was 
the war between the States a civil war? (Many 
States had already seceeded before the first gun 
was fired.) What of the Indian wars? The Whisky 
Rebellion? 

Two things that the recent granting of a license 
to ship airplanes to Spain showed, were, the Presi- 
dent said: First, that the Chief Executive must 
have greater latitude for discretionary action under 
the law, and second,—-and here his voice and color 
rose—the honesty and patriotism of the 90 per cent 
of American business men. 


as 
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The Presidents Week 








A DRAMATIC PRESS CONFERENCE—NEUTRALITY 
PROBLEMS—COMBATING LOW WAGES 





Many exporters had come to the State Depart- 
ment asking for a license. The State Department 
had told them they were within their legal right 
but requested them to refrain from dealing with 
any foreign belligerent. 

Patriotically, these men had withdrawn their ap- 
plications. 

Now the President’s hand clenched his chair, he 
cocked his jaw and tossed out a phrase with the 
snap that revealed his emotion. Then comes the 
mau, he said, and commits this perfectly legal but 
unpatristie act. 

He paused and dropped his voice. 
hornily, he asked, but he felt deeply. 
doubted it 


LABOR AND ITS QUESTIONS 

That was the first bit of drama. The next came 
soon. Routine questions intervened and then some 
one asked about the visit of Sidney Hillman, head 
of the garment workers and of the “brain trust” of 
Jokn Lewis’ CIO 

The President answered that they had discussed 
the question of maximum hours and minimum 
wages. He chose an anecdote to illustrate his 
point. 

At New Bedford, he related, during the campaign 
a terrific crowd jammed about his auto and the 
police had to force a path through the people. The 
President had noticed a girl a few feet from his 
car trying to pass something to him but she was 
swept back by the police. The President asked his 
late bodyguard, Gus Gennerich, to see what she 
wanted. He did. It was an envelope containing a 
letter. The President quoted it from memory. It 
had asked that he do something for the girls— 
workers in a garment factory—that he was their 
only recourse. They had been working at a mini- 
mum pay of $11 a week, learners getting as high as 
$8. Now the wages were cut down to as low as $4, 
some of them. They couldn’t live on it.... 

But he had no authority to do anything about it. 

The questions popped. The President answered 
quietly but with the same vigor and conviction he 
had shown before. No, he could not restore the 
NRA, he was not asking for an amendment to the 
Constitution. He had no concrete plan in mind 
but something had to be done about child labor, 
long hours and minimum wages. He repeated it. 

There were only a few more questions and it was 
over. But there was drama in the air of the office 
where the little Christmas tree still stood on the 
table and some packages, probably gifts for the 
White House staff who had been absent when the 
rest had received theirs. The men filed out into 
the dusk of the dull afternoon, soon wires were 
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REUNION IN WASHINGTON—FOUR GENERATIONS OF ROOSEVELTS 





HE holiday season finds the White House in the role of host to four generations of the Presi- 

dent’s family. Left to right: Master Curtis Dall, John Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Miss Eleanor Roosevelt, Mrs. J. R. Roosevelt, President Roosevelt, Elliot Roosevelt, little Miss 
Chandler Roosevelt, Mrs. James Roosevelt, the mother of the President, Mrs. Elliot Roosevelt, 
and Mrs, James Roosevelt. 


little Miss Sarah Roosvelt, 





humming, the sleepy holiday atmosphere had be- 
come electric. 

It seemed very much to the correspondents, who 
left the White House grounds in groups or sprang 
to the nearest telephones, very much like the earlier 
days when a White House conference sprouted 
headlines twice a week, 


PREPARING FOR INAUGURAL 


And so perhaps the whispered remark of one 
Shakespearean observer of the Washington scene, 
may be significant: “Richard is himself again.” 

Otherwise the pause while Washington trained 
its arm and palate for a rousing welcome to the 
New Year was not highly productive of excitement 
in the vicinity of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. The 
inaugural stand whose facade is to suggest the 


home of Andrew Jackson has gradually eclipsed the 
white portico from public view. But the Jacksonian 
New Year’s reception which put many a President’s 
arm in a sling, remains honored only in the breach. 

The other formal events will rell their round, 
minus the exchange of dinners between the Presi- 
dent and Vice President Garner, much to the re- 
lief of both and the sorrow of many others with 
fewer responsibilities. But “Cactus Jack” for all 
his brave front in high hat and white tie, appar- 
ently has re-framed his ancient resolutions to lose 
sleep for nobody, except perhaps an occasional 
royal flush or at most a pair of kings, well bolstered. 

The week before the feast of St. Sylvester began 
with a short sortie to church, word having been 
received by the President that his son, Franklin, Jr., 
whose turn for the worse kept him in a Boston hos- 
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pital and brought mother and fiancee to his bed- 
side for Christmas, was better. 

Monday showed a full agenda with the budget- 
makers ending a long list of callers. There was 
time, too, for a message of encouragement to the 
300 experts assembled here, battling for an open 
campaign against social diseases and “the conserva- 
tion gof human resources” as the President ex< 
pressed it. 


THE RELIEF PROGRAM 

The next day another long list of callers beside 
the cabinet and the press. Among them was Relief 
Administrator Hopkins about whose relief program 
much controversy still whirls. The fiery and wiry 
Iowan had nothing to say. 

Proudly borne by Senator Guffey, master of the 
mighty Democratic cohorts from that once so-Re- 
publican Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, came 
Walter Jones, brave tycoon of steel and iron who 
dared toss his thousands into the campaign pot, 
He had nothing to ask, it was assured. Perhaps 
he merely wished to see, as someone naively put it, 
if there really was a Santa Claus. 

The next day, as every day, Budgeteer Dan Bell 
and Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau were on 
hand at lunch time, preceeded earlier by Norman 
Hapgood, the liberal writer, and Oswald Garrison 
Villard, militant pacifist who once almost picked a 
fight with Secretary Bryan on the White House 
lawn because he wasn’t peaceful enough to suit 
this philanthropic descendant of William Lloyd 
Garrison, 

Later there were repercussions of the previous 
day’s press conference. Senator Key Pittman, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Com< 
mittee, Chairman McReynolds of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and Acting Secretary of 
State Moore, were summoned to the White House. 
More discretionary powers for the President in the 
question of neutrality was said to be the topic dis- 
cussed. But concerning what was arrived at, Sen- 
ator Pittman, frequently loquacious on such mat- 
ters, Was evasive. 

“That’s just it,” he said to reporters who ques- 
tioned him, “what are discretionary powers?” 

The other echo was Senator Wheeler’s visit. He 
was less secretive though not much more definite. 
The Montanan, who is Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, expressed the view that the 
question of wages and hours could be settled within 
reasonable limits by legislation which the Courts 
would approve insofar as interstate business was 
concerned. To affect intrastate industries he felt 
an amendment to the Constitution would be nec- 
essary. 

The last day of the year was a busy one. Callers 
Streamed in under weeping skies, four Senators, 
three Representatives, two Ambassadors and to cap 
the day, the whole Panama Canal Commission. 

At his desk, for the first time officially, was James 
Roosevelt, drafted by his father for “odd jobs” but 
as yet untitled. He is accepted, however, as a defi- 
nite part of the White House secretariat. 

“I’m here to do anything father wants me to do,” 
he explained with true filial regard as he took 
up his quarters vacated when Secretary Early moved 
into a sector of the Louis Howe’s old office, now 
partitioned off to give space as well to William 
Hassett, master letter-answerer. 

The New Year came in with the President, after 
a quiet family dinner, spending the evening with 
his children and grandchildren. Mrs. Roosevelt re- 
mained with their son, Franklin, Jr., in the Boston 
hospital. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 








Uncle Sam Takes Stock 
Of Year's Business Progress 


By DANIEL C, ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 


NCIDENT to the closing of the old year, I have 
reviewed the evidences of economic change in 
the last 12 months..,. 

Progress has been made on all fronts and it is 
indeed noteworthy that the advance was steady 
and comparatively regular throughout the entire 
year. At no time did the forward movement ex- 
perience a material setback. At the close of the 
vear business activity, although still subnormal, was 
highest since 1930. It is still tending upward. 

The production of industrial commodities was 
substantially higher than in 1936; the income of 
the farm population further improved; employment 
and pay rolls sustained their upward movement; 
enhanced consumer purchasing power was reflected 
in an expansion in retail sales; conditions in the 
railroad industry improved materially; our foreign 
trade expanded further, The construction indus- 
try, where the effects of the depression have been 
extremely severe, experienced a sustained advance. 

Gradual broadening of the domestic recovery 
movement during 1936 was reflected in the increase 
in national income paid out which, on the basis of 
preliminary data, is estimated to have been approxi- 
mately 60 billion dollars or 12 to 14 per cent 
higher than the figures reported for 1935. All 
groups of income recipients have shared in these 
increased payments—labor has been a major 
beneficiary. 

It is estimated that the worker’s share of the total 
was at least as high as in 1935 when labor payments 
made up the largest proportion of the total for any 
year covered by the Department’s studies, i. e., back 
to 1929. Dividend payments rose absolutely and 
proportionately during the year. 

Recovery in the durable goods industries was a 
significant development of the year, although at the 
end of 1936 the production of such products was 
lower, relative to the 1929 average, than the pro- 
duction of non-durable products. As measured by 
the Federal Reserve Index, the output of durable 
manufactures increased by nearly one-third, com- 
pared with the gain of about 16 per cent in the 
aggregate output of mines and factories. 

Coincident with the industrial progress was fur- 
ther improvement in the economic position of the 
farmer. Gross farm income from the production of 
1936, according to the Department of Agriculture, 
will approximate $9,530.000,000 compared with $8,- 
508,000,000 for 1935, notwithstanding the drought. 
The net income of the farmer, which makes allow- 
ance for costs of operations and, hence, is a truer 
measure of his purchasing power, increased pro- 
portionately more than did gross income. 

The enlarged income of the farmer was one fac- 
for in the growth of retail sales during the year. 
More widespread employment at higher wages. 
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bonus distributions, and increased dividends were 
other influences which contributed to the enlarge- 
ment of sales volumes. 

An increase of proportions comparable to the rise 
in retail trade occurred in the value of our foreign 
trade in 1936, with the value of exports up 12 per 
cent and of imports 17 per cent in the first ten 
months over the comparable totals for 1935. ... 

According to the available data the number of 
persons in private employment increased steadily 
during the year and the estimated net gain for the 
12-month period was the largest for any of the re- 
covery years. This is true notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the hours worked which, coupled with an 
increase in wage rates, resulted in higher weekly 
wages for those already employed.... 

We can and should derive encouragement from 
what has transpired in the past year without under- 
estimating the importance of the lingering aspects 
of the depression still pressing for solution. Un- 
employment, while alleviated materially in the past 
year, is still the paramount problem. We may hope 
that cooperative efforts of business and govern- 
ment, aided by the extension of business improve- 
ment, may result during 1937 in further material 
progress toward the solution of the unemployment 
sintuation and a resulting alleviation of the con- 
comitant problems of government expenditures for 
relief and of an unbalanced budget. 





Raising Safeguards Against 
Recurrence of Depressions 


By FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 


HE past year marked further and substantial 
gains in the economic well being of the United 
States and it seems as if we can look forward with 
confidence to a continuation of progress in the New 
Year. 

If the great depression through which we have 
passed had been a scourge of typhus or some other 
plague, we would be thinking now about the means 
to make another such scourge impossible. So we 
should be exploring and planning in the public 
interest with the end in view of forging in advance 
every possible device of preparedness and preven- 
tion against any possible recurrence of widespread 
economic disaster and the unemployment and suf- 
fering which come in its wake, This I recommend 
is what we as a people must do consciously through 
cooperation this year. 

There should also be cooperation during 1937 be- 
tween workers and employers in terms of honorable 
and competent bargaining between groups of equai 
influence and responsibility. There can be coop- 
eration between employers and workers and there 
is a great desire for such cooperation on both sides. 
But real and effective cooperation requires terms of 
equal bargaining power which results from organ- 
ization and recognition of equality between the two 
parties. 

We need assurance of protection of workers 
against the major hazards of modern industry— 
lack of earning power due tg accidents, due to un- 
employment, and due to old age and untimely death. 
These are partially provided for in the present 
Social Security Act. 

There ought to be a permanent activity in the 
United States for the rehabilitation of the victims 
of the depression and of old age poverty. Let us 
not call it relief any more—let’s call it rehabilita- 
tion and reconstruction. ... 

We should begin to think in terms of training 
people who in the past have gone into one form 
of occupation or another without any training and 
remain permanently unskilled and almost under- 
skilled during their lifetime. We should plan in 
terms of preparing young people regularly for a 
longer practical education period of special training 
and special education. We should think regularly 
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in terms of directing older people to means of sub- | 





J. B. HUTSON 





sistence which are not in competition with those 
of the wage earners actively engaged in the field 
of production. 

We should begin to develop a program in the 
next few years to make it possible for labor groups 
in this country to know and understand their wage 
and hour problems of different and varied indus- 
tries, and the problems of production witiin each 
industry. This is exceedingly important in order 
that they may actually enter into collective bar- 
gaining with their employers on realistic terms, on 
terms where they could indicate that they know 
the industry as their employers know it when they 
sit down around the table to discuss with them the 
collective agreements of the future. It is essential 
to that exercise of equal responsibility so often ad- 
vised. 

We should continue to study a program for the 
Stability of employment as well as for the stability 
and continuity of incomes now that we are entering 
into a period of recovery. It is in this period that 
we as a nation must take action that will prevent 
or at least mitigate the distress of possible future 
economic variations. ... 

Let the nation’s wage earners, employers and 
other groups continue to cooperate throughout 1937 
in the public interest so that there may be further 
gains in employment and pay envelopes with in- 
creased profits to industry and higher dividends to 
investors. 
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Goals of the Farm Program: 
The Outlook For 1937 


By J. B, HUTSON 


Assistant Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 


(THE farm program tentatively decided upon for 
1937 differs from the 1936 program in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

In the first place, more money will be available 
for carrying out practices and less for diversion 
payments than in 1936. ... The allowances for 
practices will be increased on dairy and other live- 
stock farms, and on truck farms. This will allow 
these to receive larger payments for carrying out 
approved soil-building practices. 

Second, a corn limit will be established. ... It 
should also result in an acreage of corn possibly 
a little below that planted in 1936.... 

Third, the program will be simplified so it will be 
possible to determine the maximum allowance for 
each farm before planting time. 

Fourth, the allowance will be increased for small 
farmers. Any producer, no matter how small his 
farm, will have an opportunity to earn at least 
$20. The minimum allowance in the 1936 program 
was $10. 

The agricultural program we will have three to 
five years from now will depend to a very large 
extent upon the composite views of the farmers. 
The solution of many of the farm problems, or 
rather action in connection with many, probably 
will require additional legislation. .. 

Farmers who want a conservation program, with 
conservation interpreted from the viewpoint of 
conserving resources without regard to returns or 
income—that is, if they want the emphasis en- 
tirely upon lower production costs achieved by 
building up the soil—believe that much can be ac- 
complished by state agencies working independ- 
ently. 

However, with such a program there is much to 
be gained by coordinating the plans for the differ- 
ent States. In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that a program with the sole objective of low- 
ering production costs would not likely contribute 
materially*to the elimination of the wide fluctua- 
tions in production and prices. ... 

On the other hand, those who interpret the phrase 
“economic use and conservation of land” in the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act to carry 
with it a return or income concept, and who want 
a program developed in line with this concept, point 
out that such a program could be developed and ad- 
ministered more effectively on a Federal than on a 

tate basis.... 

It is clear that either legislative action must be 
taken by all States in 1937 or Congress must extend 
the period of Federal operation, if we are to have a 
program in all States after 1937. (From an address 
at Minnesota’s Farm and Home Week, at St. Paul, 
Minn., Dec. 30.) 
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lide of World Eifnirss NEW CRISIS IN OUR NEUTRALITY POLICY 





HOW devious are the ways 

by which the United States 
can be caught in the web of 
Europe’s trouble, despite its 
efforts to the contrary, the 
public is learning with no lit- 
tle consternation. 


When the Munitions Control 
Board on Dec. 28 found no law on 
which to deny a license to Lett- 
born, American-naturalized Robert 
Cuse, for his Vimalert company to 
ship $2,777,000 worth of aviation 
equipment to Spanish loyalists, 
Washington’s neutrality structure 
swayed. Officials at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue were thrown 
into a frenzy of activity, while for- 
eign powers interested in confining 
the civil strife to the Iberian penin- 
sula watched the White House, State 
Department and Capitol for the 
next move. 

Of no little interest to this story 
of death and profits are the facts 
that the exporting company was for- 
merly connected in deals with the 
Soviet Government, while some of the 
equipment that is now to be shipped 
to Spain has been purchased from 
obsolete War Department supplies. 

Until law can bar American aid 
to those engaged in internal strife 
as it now prohibits the shipment of 
war materials to international bel- 
ligerents, three steps were hastily 
taken by officials. 

In the first place, efforts were 
made to mobilize public opinion 
against the violation of the spirit. if 


License to Ship Planes to Spain Said to Show 


} 
| 


some emotion, 





Need For Changes in Present Legislation 


not the letter of American neutral- 
ity policy. In the second place, the 
State Department “explained” to the 
powers its inability to deny the li- 
cense for shipment at the present 
time. In the third place, the Presi- 
dent, the Acting Secretary of State 
and Chairmen of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate and 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House conferred at length on an 
amendment to the present Neutral- 
ity Act to be pushed through Con- 
gress in its opening days, probably 
in time to prevent the Cuse ship- 
ment. 


x * 

6¢| JNPATRIOTIC” EXPORTER. — 

President Roosevelt left no 
doubt as to his feeling about the 
American citizen who would insist 
on supplying war materials to a 
country torn by civil strife when his 
Government had been trying to re- 
main neutral. 

The Chief Executivé, displaying 
frankly told press 
representatives that while the act 
of the Vimalert head was perfectly 
legal, it was unpatriotic. He cited 
the exporter’s procedure as an ex- 
ample of the 10 per cent in the 
American business community who 
do not live up to the best standards, 





while the other 90 per cent are thor- 
oughly honest. 

Across the street at the State De- 
partment, Acting Secretary Moore 
resorted to poetry to express his 
feelings. At his press conference he 
quoted “Paradise Lost”: 


Mammon, the least erected spirit 


that fell from Heaven, 

For even while in Heaven his looks 
and thoughts were alwaysgdown- 
ward bent, 

Admiring more the riches of 
Heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine or holy. 


Meanwhile the individual who was 
causing the flurry in official quar- 
ters was making himself somewhat 
the man of mystery. He denied him- 
self to reporters, but caused a state- 
ment to be issued declaring the 
equipment to be shipped was not for 
military purposes. He said they were 
purely commercial planes and equip- 
ment for such planes. Moreover, he 
pointed to the employment which 
would result in the aviation indus- 
try in this country from this for- 
eign transaction. 

A little delving into Senate hear- 
ing records of 1930 has thrown some 
light on the background of the ex- 
porting company. At that time, wit- 
nesses pictured Vimalert, then 
spelled Vimelert, as a special plant 





repairing planes bought for secret 
exportation to Soviet Russia. 

When it was rumored that the 
planes and parts which have been 
licensed for shipment had been ac- 
quired from Army sources, Secretary 
of War Woodring issued a state- 
ment explaining the matter. He 
pointed out that in accordance with 
law the Army is permitted to dis- 
pose of surplus equipment by means 
of sealed bids. He revealed that 
there have been two sales of War 


Department airplane engines during | 


1936—one lot in the early part of 
January going to the Vimalert Com- 
pany and another on Nov. 30 to the 
Martin Liling Company of New 
York. (The head of the latter con- 
cern, it has been established, is the 
brother-in-law of Cuse.) The Secre- 
tary declared further that the en- 
gines for the Liling Company have 
not yet been delivered “and it is pos- 
sible that the delay may be made 
indefinite.” 
xk 
EXPLANATIONS TO POWERS.— 
The plane sale incident arose 
just at a time when Great Britain 
and France were trying to get Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy and Portugal to 
agree to new efforts to stay neutral 
in the Spanish conflict. 
Washington officials feared that 


+ 


| the powers might take the licensing possible to legislate ahead of time 


of the shipment as an indication 
that their neutrality policy was 
changing. Instructions, therefore, 
| were hastily dispatched to diplomats 
| to explain to foreign offices that al- 
though the United States deplored 
| the incident whole-heartedly there 
was nothing it could do about it, 
for Congress had left a wide loop- 
hole in the neutrality law. They 
were urged to emphasize that the 
American neutrality policy has not 
changed. 
| e = @ 
| DESIGN FOR LEGISLATION.— 
| That Congress must do some- 
| thing immediately to extend the war 
| embargo power to cover civil strife 
within a country as well as war be- 
tween two or more nations, was the 
| immediate reaction in congressional 
and State Department circles. 
|, senator Pittman, Representative 
McReynolds and Acting Secretary 
Moore have been at the White 
House discussing the draft of a joint 
resolution to give the Executive the 
right to clamp down on war mate- 
| rial shipments to countries where a 
domestic military struggle is in 
progress. The measure would be 
rushed through in the opening days 
| of the session, probabiy in time to 
| give the Munitions Control Board 
| the right to revoke the Vimalert 
| license. 
| Mr. Roosevelt explained to his 
conferees that he felt discretion- 
ary power in the matter should be 
lodged with the Executive. In ex- 
plaining to the press why it is im- 


for every conceivable emergency 
which might arise, he pointed out, 
as an example, the difficulty of de- 
fining the term civil war. 
Whether Congress will be in a 
mood to grant such discretion to the 
President, or follow its previous de- 
sign in neutrality by laying down 
mandatory conditions under which 
the law must be applied, remains to 


be seen. 


x~* 
N\ ON-INTERVENTION PROPOSAL. 
; So far, Great Britain and 


France have received only one defi- 
nite reply to their proposal to the 
principal powers of Europe to halt 
the supplying of men and materials 
to Spain. 

On Dec. 30, Soviet Russia 
nounced that it was ready to com- 
ply with the program to prohibit 
further volunteers from going to 
Spain, but that a strict control plan 
would have to be worked out. 

It was revealed on Dec. 31, that 
Italy a week earlier had submitted 
to the non-intervention committee 
at London suggestions for financial 
neutrality in connection with the 
Spanish civil war. These sugges- 
tions, it was feared in some quar- 
ters, might serve to complicate the 
neutrality negotiations already un- 
der way. 


an- 


x * * 

(GERMAN REPRISAL.—Meanwhile, 

there fresh apprehension 

that all neutrality efforts might 
come to naught. 

Near Santona on Jan. 1, the Ger- 


was 





man cruiser “Koenigsberg” fired on 
the Spanish loyalist ship “Soton” and 
held its crew hostages. In explana- 
tion of his act, the commander 
radioed the governor of Santander 
that this was reprisal for the loyal- 
ist detention of the cargo and one 
passenger of the German ship 
“Palos.” The Basques had released 
the vessel itself earlier in the week 
on strong protest from the German 
government. 
x* «rk 

UIET IN CHINA.—China is re- 
« turning to normal ways follow- 
ing the kidnaping and release of 
its Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek 
by the “Young Marshal” Chang 
Hsueh-liang. 

Twice since his return the Gen- 
eralissimo has offered his resigna- 
tion to the Nanking Government, 
holding himself partly to blame for 
Chang’s act. But each time it has 
been refused, the Government fi- 
nally granting the dictator a 
month’s leave of absence in which 
to recover his health. 

As for the young marshal, who 
accompanied his captive back to 
Nanking, the Military Affairs Com- 
mission of the Government on De- 
cember 31 found him guilty of 
eight charges in his audacious kid- 
napping act to try to force war 
against Japan. Although Chang 
was sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment and five years’ loss of 
civil rights, it was believed that the 
Generalissimo would pardon his 
captor. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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From Wake Island 5000 miles out in the 
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Carrying more pleasure to more people 
...» giving smokers what they want 
. « « Chesterfields are off on a new cruise. 


MIDWAY 


HONOLULU 











A new place on the 
Chesterfield Map 


The new Wake Island Hotel 
—over-night stop on the 
new Pan American Air- 
ways route to China. 

















SAN FRANCISCO 


Nd new cruise 


At three o’clock that afternoon the Chester- 
fields were on their way. Four days later back 
came the message: 


“CHESTERFIELDS JUST ARRIVED. 


Pacific Ocean, Pan American Airways flashed 


this radio: 


“RUSH TEN THOUSAND CHESTERFIELDS 


TODAY'S CHINA CLIPPER.” 


FAST WORK. 


PANAIR WAKE.” 


When smokers find out the good things 


Chesterfields give them... 


nothing else will do 
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Neutrality Policies 
Divide the Press 


AN American press deadlock on 
neutrality legislation is disclosed 
by the comment on proposals of Sen- 
ator Vandenberg, who favors a peace- 
above-trade policy in dealing with bel- 
ligerents in foreign wars. Half the 
commenting newspapers believe man- 
datory action is needed to keep this 
country out of war. Others hold the 
President should be allowed some 
discretion in handling embargoes. 


It is argued by editorial supporters of Senator 
Vandenberg that anything except ironclad pro- 
Wibition of trade in materials which might be use- 
ful in war would tend to lead the United States 
into foreign conflict. 

Observing that “the Vandenberg plan apparently 
would make it sure we would have no part in any 
war short of attack on us,” the Hartford Times 
(Dem.) declares: 

“Essentially the Vandenberg theory differs from 
that of President Roosevelt only upon the point of 
the exercise of Presidential discretion to achieve 
the ends desired.” 


FEACE tAWS ARE NOT ALL 

“We hope,” declares the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press (Rep.), “that new neutrality legislation will 
be passed in the next Congress, better to shape 
America’s future course in a war-minded world. 
But there will have to be a day-to-day policy also, 
meeting new problems, making new _ decisions. 
Peace laws help, but the resourcefulness of the Ex- 
ecutive is equally important.” 

“All plans,” in the judgment of the Cleveland 
News (Rep.), “are aimed at avoiding the thing 
which got us into the World War. Neutrality as 
then conceived called for utter freedom of the seas, 
that our own commerce need not suffer. 

“ . , Current plans range all the way from limit- 
ing war-time commerce to pre-war levels, to an 
embargo on all commerce to belligerent nations. 

“Somewhere between the extremes a compro- 
mise will be reached and that will become our neu- 
trality law. 

“At whatever point the compromise, a_ strong 
neutrality law to keep us out of other people’s busi- 
ness, combined with a strong navy to keep other 
people out of ours, marks one worthwhile ad- 
vance.” 


TRUST IN EXECUTIVE DISCRETION 

“The better idea,” suggests the Asheville Times 
(Dem.), “is that which the Supreme Court lately 
upheld as to constitutionality—that the President 
should have large powers to adapt action to events 
in time of war. . 

“On the other hand, Senator Vandenberg does 
the nation good service in his warning that by 
looking too much to the cash register, if another 
big war comes, we shall find ourselves in all likeli- 
hood involved in that struggle before it ends.” 

“In opposing the grant of discretionary powers to 
the President or to anybody else,” explains the Bos- 
ton Transcript (Rep.), “Senator Vandenberg con- 
trives, inadvertently, we may be sure, to confuse 
the issue. 

“Today it is universally recognized that anything 
less than an identical attitude toward all belliger- 
ents would be a positive danger to the peace of the 
nation. 

“As a result nothing was or is left to the Presi- 
dent's judgment except the determination of what 
shall be considered implements of war, whether 
American ports shall be closed to belligerent sub- 
marines and whether American citizens shall be 
prohibited from traveling on the ships of bellig- 
erent nations except at their own risk. 

“A law which leaves no more than this to the dis- 
cretion of the President can scarcely be regarded 
as menacing in the possibilities it contains.” 


ONE-MAN POWER OPPOSED 

“Granting, for the moment,” suggests the Akron 
Beacon Journal (Ind.), “that President Roosevelt 
has the fullness of judgment, and complete integ- 
rity of purpose, so masterfully stated at Chautau- 
qua, the nation and Congress must concern itself 
with what might happen when the Executive exer- 
cises such power. 

“The United States of America must never rest 
its hopes for peace, or its comimitment of acts lead- 
ing to war, in the hands of one man, no matter 
how great or how wise. It is wrong, and will re- 
main wrong.” 

With a differing point of view, the Youngstown 
Vindicator (Dem.), voices the argument: 

“Yet experience shows that no legislative body is 
wise enough to foresee all the possibilities which 
may develop when a war breaks out, and to lay 
down in advance rules covering all contingencies. 
Sometimes a policy of merely drifting, of letting 
things alone, may be folly. . 

“Congress probably will agree with the Supreme 
Court, which held last week in the Chaco arms em- 
bargo case that the President must be granted ‘a 
degree of discretion and freedom from statutory 
restrictions’ if embarrassment — ‘perhaps serious 
embarrassment’—is to be avoided in matters of 
foreign policy.” 


THE MODERN WAR METHODS 


Emphasizing the difficulties involved in modern 
methods of warfare, the New Haven Journal-Cour- 
ier (Ind.) states: 

“Now if in the new-style war which encom- 
passes the whole nation in its fighting front, every 
commodity that nation needs may be contraband; 
and if a neutral power attempting to supply that 
contraband is looked upon by other powers as 
breaching its neutrality, clearly the American pol- 
icy must fit both sets of facts. 

“The most immediately obvious method of fit- 
ting them would seem to be to halt at once the 
sale of American commodities of any sort to any 
warring power. Yet to state the thing that way 
is for the first time to realize how sweeping a genu- 
ine and general neutrality plan might be. 

“For this plan in the event of a general Euro- 
pean war wou:d mean industrial suffering at home. 
: . American industry might find itself almost 
wholly cut off from all foreign trade. 

“But this would inflict upon American business, 
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Story of an Empty Stocking 





which is to say, on American labor as well as capi- 
tal, an immediate and_ stringent depression 
period. Maybe it would be wiser to sell for cash 
to those who could carry.” 


QUARANTINE AGAINST WAR 

“The Michigan Senator,” remarks the James- 
town (N. Y.) Post (Ind.), “would put war trade on 
a ‘cash-and-carry’ basis. It is pointed out that 
this would be the most effective means of insulat- 
ing America from other peoples’ wars. What he 
suggests is in fact a quarantine against war. 

“It is an advanced position which the Michigan 
man takes. Were it put into effect, belligerents 
would not only need to come after what we might 
be able to supply, but would need to be prepared to 
pay when the stuff were bought. At the same time 
it would be needful to place a prohibition on the 
sale of anything of a strictly military character. 

“Were the plan put into effect and a European 
war develop, conditions would be in great contrast 
with what were experienced in the World War 
years before we entered as a participant.” 





Strike or Compromise 
In Motor Industry ? 


RESS opinion is almost evenly 
divided as to the prospect of a 
strike in the motor industry. De- 
mands for collective bargaining rights 
have been made by representatives of 
the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization, headed by John L. Lewis, and 
the expectation that a strike will fol- 
low is held by 47 per cent of com- 
menting newspaper, while 53 per cent 
of the press see prospects of a com- 
promise. 


Advocates of the Lewis policies contend that, 
while the C. I. O. has only limited membership in 
the motor-car plants, there is sufficient unrest to 
cause employes to rally to the standard of the 
industrial union. Expectation of compromise is 
declared to be justified by the friendly attitude of 
employers and a condition of satisfactory employ- 
ment among the workers. 

“United Automobile Workers,” states the Balti- 
more Sun (Dem.), “is directed to serve an ulti- 
matum upon General Motors, calling for recogni- 
tion of the union, as well as better working con- 
ditions. That probably means an automobile 
strike in the near future.” 


VIEWED AS FACTION STRATEGY 


“The organization movement,” declares the Kan- 
sas City Star (ind.), “is not the program of united 
labor, but a faction. It is reported,” continues the 
Star, “to be strategically important for that fac- 
tion to make a better showing elsewhere than has 
been made so far in the steel industry.” 

“Since the split between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Lewis committee,” says the 
Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), “the latter has 
been going forward with its plans to organize the 
motor industry. The strategy is apparent in efforts 
to tie up the plants supplying parts or materials, 
so that the assembly lines in the automobile fac- 
tories will be slowed down or stopped. It seems a 
pity that this has to come when business is gain- 
ing momentum in its drive for real recovery. But 
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periods of increasing prosperity have been con- 
sidered the most favorable for winning strikes, and 
this seems to be no exception.” 

“Neither Mr. Green of the American Federation 
nor Mr. Lewis,” contends the New York Sun (Ind.), 
“finds a place in his labor program for a law com- 
pelling all labor unions to incorporate. Both Mr. 
Green and Mr. Lewis pretend to believe that the 
labor relations act promotes freedom of workers. 

“The act makes it possible for a united minority 
of workers in a factory to ride roughshod over the 
others to gain an exclusive spokesman for all in 
collective bargaining. Under this law workers are 
not free to be represented by spokesmen of their 
own choosing.” 


CALL FOR A COMPROMISE 


“Whatever be the differences between the workers 
and the automobile industry,” says the Watertown 
(N. Y.) Times, “it would seem that a compromise 
might be reached without a great strike. We have 
made great strides toward recovery in this coun- 
try within the past few months. If recovery is re- 
tarded through an outbreak of industrial warfare, 
those responsible for it must take the responsibility 
before the American people.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Zditor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 
cation should be so marked.) 


“Bridges From Man to Man” 


Sir:—After reading your editorial, 
“Bridges From Man to Man,” I fell into 
profound thinking... . 

All controversies between man and 
man must in the end always be settled 
by the appeal to reason and the good 
that is in man. And that means God 
and righteousness. A_ settlement or 
agreement without this spirit is hollow 
and will not bring peace and good will. 

I cannot think of anything that il- 
lustrates this good force better than our 
up-to-date electrical conveniences. There 
are the power and generating stations. 
The “bridges” are the conducting wires 
and cables, under sea and over land. 
There is a silent, unseen force for man’s 
benefit. Should the connecting bridg- 
ing break, darkness prevaiis and machin- 
ery is silent. 

Now we have a religious system as a 
counterpart. The churches are the gen- 
erating plants. God is the silent unseen 
force, between soul and soul and Him- 
self. But something is wrong here. It 
does not seem to work as brilliantly as 
the electric system. Surely there are 
plenty of churches to generate good will 
and understanding between man and 
man and God. What is wrong with 
this system? Are the bridges broken 
down or antiquated? HANS RUSSAU. 
Pipestone, Minn. 
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Legislation and the Courts 

Sir:—In Mr. H. E. Garrison's letter in 
the Yeas and Nays of Dec. 14 on the 
Triple A decision we saw the working of 
that dose of propaganda which Secre- 
tary Wallace administered to the Amer- 
ican people after the AAA decisions. I 
doubt if anyone in Mississippi really 
wishes to destroy our Federal system, but 
Mr. Garrison's letter sounds just like the 
utterances of those people who do 
frankly wish to destroy it and who also 
admit that to accomplish their purpose 
they must first destroy or control the 
power of the Supreme Court. 

There are several ways calculated to 
accomplish this end. 

First, the demagogues’ way of intimi- 
dating by mob fury. 

Second, the direct democratic way of 
Straightforward amendment. The “lib- 
erals” who advocate this way seem hon- 
estly convinced that Congress ought to 





+ be able to function unhampered by the 


courts. 

Third, the indirect, paternalistic way 
advocated by those “liberals” who feel 
that hoi polloi must be outwitted, not 
persuaded. These “liberals” plan to fill 
the Court with justices of their own per- 
suasion, who will simply refuse to pro- 
tect the federalism of our Constitution 
from anything but a direct frontal at- 
tack. This brand of “liberal” shrinks 
from amendment because he does not 
wish to destroy the power of the Court. 
He merely wishes to dictate when it shall 
be used. There are provisions in the 
Constitution which he does wish the 
Court to defend against even the most 
devious legislative attack. 

But recently a fourth way has seemed 
to promise a quicker and easier success. 
This method would discourage or intimi- 
date the people themselves so that they 
would no longer appeal to the Court for 
protection of their constitutional rights. 
Then the intact power of the Court 
would rest in peace, gathering rust and 
dust among the other revered relics and 
we, the people, would never realize that 
anything had ever happened to it. And 
Congress would be supreme everywhere 
in the land. 

The air is full of straws which show 
the way the wind is blowing. Take the 
Schechters—they won their case and 
went bankrupt. Another business man 
appealed to the courts and was, in con- 
sequence, promptly ruined by a boycott, 
quite in line with the boycott declared 
not so long ago by the Government it- 
self. Then there are the windfall taxes 
We may well ask ourselves how long peo- 
ple will engage in expensive lawsuits, 
only to have the court’s award snatched 
from them by the Government itself. 

Some of your correspondents urge us 
all to fall in line and stop “stirring up 
anarchy.” They say the issues were all 
settled by the election. Did they feel 
that way about the election of 1928? 
Or are they just claiming that New 
Dealers alone enjoy the divine right to 
silence the opposition? L. M. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Revived Federalism 
Sir:—Theodore Roosevelt with his new 
nationalism and F. D. Roosevelt with 
his New Deal both have the same back- 
ground—Federalism. 

It would be unjust to heroes of old 
to belittle the mentality of the old Fed- 
eralists or their spokesmen today. 

Neither the Republican Party nor the 
Democratic Party can use the Federalist 
ideals. There is a real Federalist Party 
in our country. Without a name and 
registration, it drifts towards empire or 





monarchy. This idea of extending party 
patronage to the whole public is a king's 
idea and practice. 

Our Federal aid is an imitation of the 
German Kaiser’s and the English king’s 
program before the World War. 
Tribune, Kans. N. L. BECKSTROM., 


¢ = 2 
The Ship of State 
Sir:—Radio from Ship of State: 


“Have lost our compass. Do not know 
where we are drifting. Position some- 
where in the Gulf Stream of New Deal 
Sea.” Signals of distress have been 
picked up by several vessels which are 
steaming toward the indicated positions. 

. Among the vessels responding are 
American Citizen, Rugged Individual- 
ism, Initiative, Business, Banker, Sound 
Financing, and just over the horizon, 
Sound Thinking. 

These vessels are fully equipped to 
render any and all assisfance to the 
otherwise hapless Ship of State. 

Experienced navigators on the sea of 
Government attribute the drift of the 
Ship of State from its course as due to 
local (psychological) attraction affecting 
the needle of the compass, and to ad- 
verse current which have diverted the 
ship from its normal route of charted 
governmental ports into a channel in- 
fested by the reefs and shoals of ex- 
pediency and “experiment.” Confidence 
is expressed in the ability of the navi- 
gators of the fleet, now proceeding to 
the rescue of the Ship of State, to sight 
its “position” and bring it safely into 
an American port. S. L. SEPOR. 
Helena, Mont. 

* * x 


Continuing Depression Symptoms 

Sir:—I wish people would stop asking 
fool questions such as whether WPA 
should be continued or not. WPA is only 
a partial, temporary remedy for a great 
major national disease which has by no 
means been cured. 

Just because there has been improve- 
ment in business, it does not follow that 
all is well. Far from it. We have a ter- 
rible disease on our hands, that goes 
deep down to the very roots of the whole 
social system. 

The sooner we stop asking faol ques- 
tions and go to work tackling the whole 
mess manfully, the better it will be for 
the entire nation. R. C. DERICKS. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

x * x 
Resents Townsend Probe Methods 

Sir:—Why didn’t Congressman Bell 
investigate the Townsend Plan instead 
of Dr. Townsend and his past history? 

Wasn't that a pretty rank excuse to 
squander our money when so many are 





facing starvation, with relief being cut 
and in some places withdrawn entirely? 

Whether you believe in the Townsend 
Plan or not, Dr. Townsend as a United 
States citizen had a right to explain 
his plan. If a man is arrested isn’t it 
usual for him to give a reason for his 
actions and isn’t he allowed to get de- 
fense if he wishes it? MRS. C. E. 
Sawyer, N. Dak. 

x * * 


The Pan American Conference 

Sir:—Now that the “great American 
circus” has returned to the Washington, 
D. C., “winter quarters,” let's look at the 
real reasons for the trip. 

The “window dressing,” of course, was 
peace, but the real reason was trade. 
The attempt to alienate Europe’s best 
customers is not only futile but dan- 
gerous. The South American countries 
are more closely tied to Europe by blood, 
etc., than they ever can be to us, and 


it is my belief that it is still a good idea ~ 


to let them alone. The real way to at- 
tract trade in any line is to appeal to 
them by the time-tried principle of qual- 
ity and price. 

As for an “American league of nations” 
and mutual help, it is to laugh. Our 
Navy is much greater than all of theirs 
combined, and any help they could ren- 
der us would be negligible. 

BENJAMIN H. THAYER. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
e+ = 


Disappointed Dakotans 

Sir:—The aftermath of the reelection 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt as President of 
the United States is now being visited 
upon the drought-stricken farmers of the 
mid-west and also upon the WPA work- 
ers of this section. 

The Democratic orators assured us that 
no radical changes would be made and 
warned us of disastrous danger if the 
Republicans came into power. 

What has been done? As soon as 
President Roosevelt learned of his elec- 
tion he started out on a pleasant trip to 
South America, the Pan-American con- 
ference being the excuse. His minions 
went right to work on the mid-west 
drought-stricken farmers and the desti- 
tute WPA workers. The farmers were 
all taken off the work, some were drop- 
ped and some were given a chance for a 
resettlement putting them in debt. Many 
of the workers were dropped with no 
means of living except old age pensions 
of $15 per month at present. 

And this is the President who is called 
greater than Washington or Lincoln. 
Can these devoted heroes rest easy in 
their graves? D. L. EDSALL. 
Wallace, S. Dak. 








What Press Expects 
Congress Will Do 


RELIMINARY to the assembling 

of Congress, predictions are made 
as to the legislative program. In the 
judgment of 62 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers, emergency measures 
will be subject to revision, tax ques- 
tions will be fought out, and a serious 
attempt to reorganize the bureau- 
cratic system will be undertaken. In 
opinion of 38 per cent of the press, 
reforms will meet effective opposition. 


“Apparently it is going to be President Roose- 
velt this time,” declares the San Francisco Chrone- 
icle (Rep.), “who is fighting for economy.” 

“On the whole,” says the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union (Rep.), “Congress is bound to have a busy 
session, even if it succeeds in exercising a judicious 
restraint.” 


OBSTACLES TO ECONOMY 

Assuming that the major attempt to reorganize 
the Federal department will face vigorous oppo- 
sition, the New York Sun (Ind.) makes the further 
comment: 

“Will Congress have more luck in paring down 
departmental appropriations? There again the 
number of job holders has an important influence 
on the appropriations that will be asked. The drive 
for economy would have to be synchronized with 
the drive for efficiency.” 

Finding uncertainty as to the future, the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.) says: 

“It is a remarkable situation, with the country 
facing two or three major issues of policy and 
dozens of lesser ones of vital method, with the 
whole authority and responsibility concentrated, to 
an extent that has rarely been equaled, in a single 
mind, and with that mind cheerfully saying noth- 
ing, not even whether it has devised any program 
at all or not. 

“Around him there swirl the conflicting pressures 
of the alphabetic agencies—a kind of secret gov- 
ernment which, if not exactly new, has been so 
highly developed under Mr. Roosevelt.” 


NEW GOAL IS NOW 1940 


“Both parties,” it seems to the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Tribune (Ind.) “will work with an eye on 1940. The 
Democrats know they will not have Roosevelt to 
lead them then. The Republicans know it, too. 
Both will endeavor to shape their own destinies in 
what they do between now and 1938 when the next 
test of party popularity will come.” 

“Congress is counted on,” reports the Bangor 
(Me.) News ‘Rep.), “to write a neutrality law, to 
reduce appropriations for the several Federal de- 
partments jand independent agencies below the 
present level, to revise the present tax structure, 
to draft legislation for a substitute for NRA, to ex- 
tend the life of various emergency agencies and to 
bring about a reorganization of Federal bureauc- 
racy.” 


STRICT 
NEUTRALITY 
LAW. 











Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


What Better New Year Resolution? 





Quips in the News 
Big City Lure 


The Banner township farmer says he is consider- 
ing giving up farming and moving to town where 
he can get a job—maybe—and qualify for a little 
old age security—Sioux City Tribune. 

* * 


Post-operative Action 
It isn't strange that the railroads object to being 
thrown out of the hospital by the ICC as soon as 
they came out of the ether.—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 
%* * * 


Unfair Trade Practice 
How ironic it would be now if somebody else 
should go ahead and make America over while Dr. 
Tugwell is making molasses.—Worcester Gazette. 
* * * 


News for New Year 
Once a year the newspapers should print the 
Constitution of the United States on the front page. 
It would always be news to a lot of people—Jack- 


sonville Journal. 
* * 


Just An Off-Shade? 

American political parties are urged to adopt dis- 
tinctive color schemes, patterning after schools. 
The G. O. P., it is understood, hastens to make 
it plain that its present black and blue is but tem- 
porary, it hopes.—Williamsport (Pa.) Sun. 

*% + 


The Arms of Peace 
A man arrested in Kansas City the other day 
was carrying a revolver, 18 cartridges, a knife, 
brass knuckles and a pair of dark glasses. Evi- 
dently he was on his way to a peace conference.— 
Roanoke Times. 
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Getting a Passport 
For Foreign Travel 


OW should the American citizen 
planning to go abroad proceed 
in order to obtain his passport? 

Passports are not required by 
this Government before it permits a 
citizen to leave the United States. 
Necessity for them arises from the 
requirements of foreign govern- 
ments. It is practically essential 
that every traveler be in possession 
of a properly visaed passport, al- 
though some few nations do not 
require passports and others do not 
require visas. 

Applications for passports may be 
filed with the State Department, 
Washington, D. C., or at any of the 
passport agencies maintained in 
New York City, Boston and Chicago. 

Five requirements with which the 
applicant for a passport must com- 
ply are outlined by the State De- 
partment: 

1. Formal 
made. 
this application must be executed 
before an authorized passport agent 
of the State Department, or before 
the clerk of any Federal or State 


application must be 


court authorized to  naturalize 
aliens. 
2. An American citizen, either 


man or woman, must testify that 
the applicant is the person he rep- 
resents himself to be. In lieu of 
such a witness an expired passport 
bearing a signed photograph may 
be used as identification. 

3. Two photographs which are 
duplicates must be submitted with 
the application. These must be on 
thin paper approximately 3 inches 
square. When two or more mem- 
bers of a family are included in one 
application a group photograph 
should be submitted. 

4. A fee of $10 must be paid. 

5. Documentary proof of Ameri- 
can citizenship must be furnished. 

Preferably, an applicant should 
furnish this proof by submitting a 
certified copy of his birth record. 
If there is no such official record, 
a baptismal certificate under the of- 
ficial seal of the church of baptism 
is acceptable, if the baptism took 
place within eight weeks after birth. 

If proof of this nature is unavail- 
able, the affidavit of either parent 
or of other blood relative, setting 
forth the date and place of birth 
of the applicant will be accepted as 
proof. If all such evidence is lack- 
ing, an affidavit may be obtained 
from a person other than a blood 
relative if the affiant can testify 
that he knew the applicant for a 
long term of years and can con- 
vincingly set forth the source of in- 
formation as to the place and date 
of birth of the applicant. 

A naturalized citizen must sub- 
mit his certificate of naturalization 
or a certified copy of the court rec- 
ord of his naturalization. Any ap- 
plicant to whom a passport was is- 
issued subsequent to October, 1918, 
may refer to it in his new appli- 
cation in lieu of any reiterated evi- 
dence of citizenship. 

A passport is issued for a maxi- 
mum period of two years but, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of State, 
it can be renewed for an additional 
period of not more than two years 
for an extra fee of $5. 





Obtaining Permits 
For Prospecting 


OW may a citizen obtain the 

right to prospect for coal, oil, gas, 
sodium or potash in public lands 
such as land in national forests or 
public grazing lands? 

Permits for such prospecting are 
issued by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Applications may be filed at 
local land offices. Permits are is- 
sued for terms of two years. Some 


of them may be extended for addi- 


tional periods under certain condi- 
tions. 

Permits for coal or oil and gas 
may include as much as four square 
miles of land or 2,560 acres. A per- 
mittee after the permit is issued 
must post notice on and stake the 
corners of the land included in the 
permit and proceed to prospect in 
accordance with the conditions fixed 
in the permit. 

Under an oil permit, if oil is dis- 
covered, the permittee is entitled to 
a lease of one-fourth of the area 
covered by the permit at a royalty 
of 5 per cent to the Government. 
He also may obtain lease for the re- 
maining three-fourths at a royalty 





To be legal and acceptable, | 


| deducted 


quired and a minimum production 
of coal is fixed upon which royalty 
is to be paid after the mine has been 
established. Local conditions largely 
determine these matters. 





Social Security Act: 
Questions & Answers 


JF A MAN employs his son on a 
regular job, are the son’s wages 
subject to the tax? 

Services performed by a person 
under 21 years of age for his father 
or mother are exempted from the 
tax. 

Does this exemption exist if the 
father is the head of a corporation? 

If the son is the employee of a cor- 
poration his services are subject to 
the tax, regardless of his age or the 
fact that his father is the head of 
the company. 

When the employer pays am em- 
ployee otherwise than in cash, how 
is the amount of the taz deter- 
mined? 

The tax is levied on the total 
wages paid by the employer to the 
employee. If these wages are pain in 
a form other than cash, the fair 
cash value of this payment deter- 
mines the amount of the tax. If the 





employee is given a house to live in, | 


the value of the rent for that house 
constitutes his wages. 
Is the amount deducied from the 
employee’s pay considered as wages? 
Yes. The Act specifically states 
that any deductions that the em- 


| ventor. 
nancial contribution to assist with | 


ployer is required to make from the | 


employee's pay are to be considered 
as wages paid to the employee. Thus, 
if an employee received $30 a week, 
and the employer deducted 30 cents 
the full $30 would be considered as 
the wages paid the employee. 

How can an employer correct a 
mistake in the amount he deducts 
from an employee's wages? 

Errors in the proper amount to 
be deducted from an employee's 
wages can be corrected by either 
decreasing or increasing the amount 
from the next month 
wages. 

Do such errors have to be re- 
ported to the Collector of Internal 


| Revenue when the employer files 


his monthly return? 

If the mistake is discovered be- 
fore the return is made, it should 
merely be corrected and the correct 
amount reported. If the return has 
been made, however, the error 
should be reported as an adjust- 
ment on the return form. 

Is there a penalty for failure to 
file a return with the collector? 

Unless the employer can show 
that there is reason for a delay in 
filing his return with the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, failure to make 
the return entails a penalty run- 
ning from 5 to 25 per cent of the 
amount of the tax. 

What is the penalty for a false 
return? 

If a false “willfully” 


return is 


| made, the penalty is 50 per cent of 


the total taxes due for the entire 


enough to meet the Foreign Serv- 
ice standard, he will be given an 
oral and physical examination at 
Washington. The expense of the 
trip to Washington will not be paid 
by the Government. 

It is the combined record of all 
three examinations that determines 
whether a candidate passes or not. 
Those who qualify with a passing 
grade are placed on the “eligible 
list.” As vacancies in the Foreign 
Service occur they are filled from 
the list in the order of examination 
marks. 

The life of the eligible list is two 
years. A person who remains there 
more than two years without ap- 
pointment must take a new exam- 
ination to remain eligible. 

No person may enter the Foreign 
Service who is less than 21 or more 
than 35 years old or who is not an 
American citizen. 





Patent Protection 
For the Inventor 


OW may a person who has in- 
vented a machine or patentable 
device obtain patent protection for 
his invention? 
An application for a patent must 


be made by the inventor and no | 


person who has not actually created 
a portion of the invention is en- 
tilled to be considered a joint in- 
A person who makes a fi- 


an invention is not a joint inventor, 
but the invention may be assigned 
to him. 

What sort of description of the 
invention must be submitted to the 
Patent Office at Washington? 

There must be a complete descrip- 
tion of the invention accompanied 
by drawings suitably illustrating it, 


| if it is a machine or device which 


| invention. 


period involved, including any taxes | 


previously paid. 

Is the employer notified when the 
return is due? 

There is no notice given of the 
date when the return is due, but the 
employer is required to file the re- 
turn with the collector on or before 
the last day of the month following 
that for which the return is made. 





How You May Enter 
The Foreign Service 


OW does a person 
United States Foreign Service? 
To enter the Foreign Service a 


person must first write the Secretary | 


of State, Washington, D. C., asking 
for an application blank, which 
should be filled out in his own hand- 
writing. 

He is also required to obtain letters 


| from five persons attesting his good 


of from 121% to 33 1/3 per cent of the | 


production, depending on the quan- 
tity and quality of the production. 
Under coal leases the royalty is 
fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior before the lease is issued and 
ranges from about 10 cents to 15 
cents for each ton of coal mined. 
A certain expenditure in develop- 
ing a coal mine on the land is re- 





moral character, integrity, deport- 
ment, and ability. The originals of 
these letters, the application form, 
and an unmounted photograph of 
the applicant should be returned to 
the Secretary of State. 

Before a person may take the writ- 
ten examination, he must be desig- 
nated by the State Department. The 
next examination is scheduled for 
Sept. 13, 14, and 15, 1937, and since 
all designations have to be made at 
least 40 days before the examination, 
no candidate may take the exami- 
nation who was not designated be- 
fore August 3, 1937. 

It is important to note-that the 
life of an application is only two 
years, after which time it must be 
renewed in the regular way, with 
two additional 
mendation. 

The State Department will notify 
the applicant of his grade in the 
written examination. If this is good 


| 


enter the | 


| serting that he believes himself the | 





letters of recom- | 


| may be obtained appeared in the 
| United States News, for Dec. 7.) 


can be illustrated. If the device is 
not operative or not so clearly set 
forth as to enable other persons 
skilled in the art to practice the in- 
vention from the disclosure, no pat- 
ent can be issued. 

Is it advisable before applying 
jor a patent to have a search made 
to find whether or not a prior pat- 
ent has been granted? 

The Patent Office advises that in 
most instances it is best to hire an 
attorney trained in specialized pat- 


ent practice to make a search to | 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

is expressing himself as de- 
termined to use the power of 
the Federal Government to 
protect portions of the popula- 
tion that lack the organization 
or strength to protect them- 
selves adequately. 

His first ventures along this 





line in NRA and AAA ran 
against constitutional ob- 
stacles. Now substitute plans 


are beginning to take form in 
preparation for offering to the 
new Congress. 


These substitute plans, which con- 
cern millions of the country’s 
farmers, involve: 

1.—An experimental plan of crop 
insurance, to be confined at first to 
wheat and to involve creation of 
machinery for storing grain in times 
of plenty so that it will be available 
in times of scarcity. 

2—An experimental plan of 
tenant aid, designed to check the 
trend toward tenancy and to build 
up the basis for longer land tenure 
in farming regions. 

3.—Improvements in the present 
program of soil conservation, includ - 
ing continued Federal administra- 
tion of the $500,000,000 subsidy pro- 
gram with its grants to farmers who 
comply with the Government re- 
quirements for soil conservation 
and crop control, 
| Mr. Roosevelt now has on his desk 
| the outline of a plan to insure wheat 
| 
i 





farmers against some of the haz- 
| ard@e of weather and insects. This 
| plan was prepared by a committee 
working under the direction of 
| Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Ag- 
| ricnlture. It is to be the basis of 
legislation in the 75th Congress. 
| 


A PLAN FOR INSURANCE 
| The proposal, in broad outline, 
| calls for: 

First, creation of Federal Govern- 
ment machinery to be ready for ex- 
perimental operation in connection 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





| PREMIUMS TO BE CHARGED 


Faro: PRESIDENTS PLAN FOR 





Crop Insurance, Checking of Tenancy and 
A Revised Subsidy Program in the Making 





with the 1938 wheat crop. This ma- | 
chinery, tied in with the Department | 
of Agriculture and the AAA, would 
be financed by the Federal Treas- 
ury. 

Second) an offer to farmers to ob- 
tain protection for their crops by 
payment of premiums into the Gov- 
ernment insurance fund. These 
premiums, in the form of either 
wheat or the cash equivalent of 
wheat, would insure up to 75 per 
cent of the average yield of the in- 
dividual farm. They would be based 
on the production experience of each 
farm. 

Third, creation of storage facil- 
ities by the Federal Government 
where the commodity payments of 
the insured farmers would be held. 
The cost of this storage would be 
borne by the Treasury and not by 
the individual farmers. Sponsors 
of the plan justify taxpayer assump- 
tion of this charge on the ground 
that it would be cheaper than the 
drought relief of recent years and 
also would assure consumers of a 
constant supply of grain. 


Fourth, provision for payment of 
indemnities to farmers who suffer 
loss. These indemnities would be 





| in the form of wheat and would not | 
| involve any guaranty as to price. 


| not insure the price that he could 
| expect to receive for 


Thus the Government would insure | 
the farmer of a yield up to 75 per 
cent of his normal yield, but would 


his grain. 
Former insurance plans broke down 
at this point as a result of price in- 
surance. 

Premiums to be charged individual 
farmers would vary widely, ranging 
from half a bushel an acre in the | 
East, where crop failures are in- | 
frequent, to more than two bushels 
an acre in parts of the Great Plains 





In its issue of Dec. 21, the United 
States News presented a round 
table discussion by public and 
| private welfare leaders on the sub- 
ject “Should the CCC be made a 
permanent feature of Federal 
Government service?” A state- 
ment by the Workers’ Alliance of 
America, received too late for pub- 
lication, is presented herewith: 


find whether prior patents cover the | 


Also skillful preparation 
of the specification and claims for 
the patent will add greatly to the 
worth of the patent grant. 

The Government will not aid in 
the selection of an atttorney but 
upon application to the Patent 
Office, a list of attorneys who have 
been admitted to practice before 
the Patent Office will be furnished. 

The Patent Office will not give in- 
formation about the utility or nov- 
elty of a device nor will it make 
searches to discover whether a prior 
patent has been granted except 
where an application has been filed, 
together with the regular filing fee. 
It will not give legal advice regard- 
ing the practice, nor discuss legal 
questions except in connection with 
such an application. 

A patent is granted only upon a 
regularly filed application complete 


| in all respects, upon payment of the 
| regular fees and after a search has 


been made by the Patent Office to 


| determine the novelty and patent- 
| ability of the invention. 


Is the personal attendance of ap- 


plicants at the Patent Office neces- | 


sary? 

No, all business can be transacted 
by correspondence. However, a 
double correspondence with the in- 
ventor and an assignee or with an 
applicant and his attorney, or with 


two attorneys is not permitted. A | 


Separate letier should be written in 
relation to each distinct subject of 
inquiry or application. 

A complete application consists 
of a petition; specification and 
claims; an oath by the inventor as- 


original and first inventor of the 
subject matter of the application; 
a drawing when it is needed. The 
application must be accompanied 
by a filing fee of $30. 

When the application is allowed 
an additional fee of $30 is charged 
for a mechanical patent making a 
minimum of $60 charged for such a 
patent. Where there are conflicting 
claims on the invention or more 
than the regular routine examina- 
tion is necessary, charges are cor- 
respondingly higher. 

Applications are numbered and 
the applicant is informed of the 
serial number of his application. 

The petition must be addressed to 
the Commissioner of Patents and 
must state the name, residence, and 
post office address of the inventor, 
give the title of the invention, and 
must be signed by the inventor. 

(A discussion of the types of de- 
vices on which patent protection 


David Lasser 

President, Workers Alliance 
| of America, 
answers: 


| "YHE Workers’ Alliance of Amer- 
ica, as the nation-wide organiza- 
tion of unemployed and WPA work- 
ers, favors government work for un- 
employed who are able to work, and 
who cannot secure private employ- 
|} ment at decent wages. 
| We believe that the unemploy- 
; ment problem, as it faces the youth 
of the nation, is extremely serious, 
and a major responsibility rests on 
the government to provide, not only 
useful work, but also training in 
{ useful occupations for the unem- 
ployed youth of the nation. 
Our objections to the Civilian Con- 
| servation Corps are: 

1. The philosophy behind the 
Corps is wrong. Although the boys 
in these camps are performing use- 
ful work, they are not treated as 
| workers, nor are they paid as work- 
| ers. The camps at present are a 
| cross between an army camp and a 


| reformatory. 
We believe that, as a first con- 
dition of such camps, they should 
| become part of a Federal Works 
Program. The boys should be en- 
rolled as workers, and paid a decent 
wage for their labor. We are ab- 
| solutely opposed to the policy which 
provides only a $30 a month wage 
and then requires that the boys con- 
tribute $25 of this amount to their 
parents. Thus, the boys have left 
only $5 a month, and at the end of 
that time they are as penniless as 
they were at the beginning. 
2. We are absolutely opposed to 
military training in these cainps. It 
| has become too apparent to us that 
| the camps are in reality army 
| camps, preparing the youth of the 
nation for military service upon the 
declaration of war. 

The military aspect of the camps 
is further emphasized by the rigid 
regulations, limiting the activities of 
the boys, specifically in the right to 
organize as workers. The resem- 
blance between these camps and the 





| labor battalions of Hitler’s Germany 
| is too close for the comfort of a 
democratic nation. 

We favor Civil Service regulations 
for administrative positions in the 
corps and believe that army officers 
should be removed from the camps. 
We believe that in the course of the 
work young men should receive 
training to fit them for the indus- 
trial world. This training should be 
supervised by representatives of or- 
ganized labor and the organized un- 


Should CCC Be Made Permanent Agency? 


| employed. 


employed. This is to insure that, 
when the young men are called into 
industry, it shall be upon the basis 
of the union rate of pay for their 
type of labor. Tied up with the 
corps, should be Federal Employ- 
ment Exchanges, also under the su- 
pervision of representatives of or- 





ganized labor and the organized un- 


wheat belt, where crop failures have 
been frequent. Average production 
in some areas where high premiums 
are charged is barely five bushels to 
the acre. 

How popular this plan would be 
with farmers is uncertain. Their 
representatives had wanted the Gov- 
ernment to devise a plan under 
which taxpayers would bear 
only the administrative and storage 
costs but some of the risk of crop 
damage as well. 
committee frowned upon that idea. 


RELIEF FOR TENANT FARMERS 


When it comes to farm tenants, 
the Government plans are less defi- 
nite at this stage. 

Just now a committee represent- 
ing Mr. Wallace and President 
Roosevelt is holding hearings out in 
the country to get facts about the 
tenancy problem. A report and 
recommendation will be submitted 
to the White House before Feb. 1, 


not | 


The President's | 


} rent 


with the prospect of legislation at | 


the coming session of Congress. 

Committee members are known 
to be agreed upon the following gen- 
eral principles: 


1. That any undertaking to check | 
the trend toward more and more | 


farm tenancy should be on an ex- 
perimental and strictly limited basis. 

2. That much attention should be 
given to the idea of increasing ten- 
ure of renting farmers through im- 
proved leasing arrangements. 

3. That any plan of Government 
assistance to tenants buying farms 
with Federal credit should provide 
prohibitions against further mort- 
gaging of land. 


FUTURE CONTROL IN DOUBT 


When it comes to the future of 
soil conservation, very practical 
considerations are guiding Govern- 
ment officials. 

The reason is that the existing 
soil conservation act provides that 
administration shall revert to the 
48 individual States after Dec. 31, 
1937, with the Federal Government 
merely drawing up regulations for 
the States to follow and providing 
the $500,000,000 annual subsidies. 
This means an end to centralized 
control and planning to utilize the 
production control possibilities of 
the present law. 

But Secretary Wallace and his 
aides are dropping hints that they 
would like Congress to change the 


| 





law so that administration would 
continue to lie with the Federal 
Government. They expect that a 
number of States will take the hint 
and suggest to Congress that this 
change be made. 
~*~ * * 
WHEAT PRICE BOOM 
‘(;HEAT prices have continued to 
skyrocket in markets of the 
world, suggesting that some people 
are fearful of a shortage of grain in 
view of the broadened war demands 
and the smaller 1936 production. 

However, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, in its survey of the 
world wheat situation, finds that 
there is going to be ample wheat to 
go around, with some left over for 
storage. 

It finds 680,000,000 bushels of 
wheat available for shipment to ime 
porting countries during the cur- 
marketing year. Europe is 
estimated to need 470,000,000 bushels, 
and if non-European countries take 
120,000,000 bushels world imports 
would amount to 590,000,000 bushels, 
leaving 90,000,000 for surplus. 

x * * 
AGRICULTURE APPOINTMENTS 

With the resignation of Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, two of the most 
important positions in the depart- 
ment are filled. Milburn L. Wil- 
son, of Montana, former Assistant 
Secretary, receives a Presidential 
appointment to the position of Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture, the 
post formerly occupied by Dr. Tug- 
well. Harry L. Brown, of Georgia, 
receives the appointment to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
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51-Days—$476 up Cabin Class 


Spend 15 thrilling days in 
New Zealand ... $476 up 
Cabin Class. Or go on to 
Sydney for 6 days in Aus- 
tralia for only $480 up 
Cabin Class. Sail from Van- 
couver and Victoria on the 
modernized Aorang? or the 
Niagara to Honolulu, Fiji, 
Auckland and Sydney. 
Round trip to Sydney, First 
Class, $574 up. See your 
OWN AGENT or any of the 
41 Canadian Pacific offices 
in United States or Canada, 
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The Bell System 
the United States. The total is now close to 300,000. Good business for t! 


Sil Sus! about 


THAT'S a real letter —written 
by a real Kathryn—to her 


TJgire 
that 


greater comfort, 


brother. 


solace, friendship. 


You can read her 


happiness in every line. She's 
mighty glad to have the tele- 
phone back, 

And so are a great many 
s other men and women these 
days. About 850,000 new tele- 
phones have been installed in 
the past year. 

That means more than just 
having a telephone within 
reach. It means keeping the 
family circle unbroken — con- 
tacts with people —gaiety, 


It means 
security; 


quick aid in emergency. 


Whether it be the grand 
house on the hill or the cot- 


tage in the valley, there’s a 


lot more happiness for every- 


body when there's a tele- 


phone in the home. 


Wow 
WS 
employs more men and women {| 


is a sign of good business throughout the country. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


han any other business organization in 
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Government to Rule 
“Era of Good Feeling’ 


\ R. ROOSEVELT now is saying, 
ivi : 

in effect: If there is to be an era 
of good feeling shared by Govern- 
ment and business, that era will be 
based on terms set by the White 
House. 

Those terms, he is letting it be 
known, include fulfillment by him of 
promises made to groups who sup- 
ported him during the last election 
and who expect not to be disap- 
pointed. 


President Roosevelt used more forceful language 
than at any time since his now famed comment 
on the Supreme Court decision upsetting the NRA, 
when he talked with newspaper men on Dec. 29. He 
expressed himself as: 

1.—Determined to use Federal power in some way 
to put a bottom under wages and a top on hours 
in industry to check what he asserted is a recur- 
rence of wage cutting and hour lengthening. 

2—Determined to use Federal power to end child 
labor 

3.—Determined to maintain WPA as a means of 
bolstering wages in industry and as a protection to 
present jobless individuals who otherwise might be 
forced to accept private work at cut-throat wages. 

4.—Determined to tighten the neutrality laws of 
this country in a way that will close loopholes. 

These expressions of determination, paving the 
way for amplification in his message to Congress 
on January € and his inaugural address on Janu- 
ary 20, can be supplemented by three others previ- 
ously outlined. Judging by those expressions the 
President is: 

5.—Determined to use Federal powers to control 
production in agriculture. 

6.—Determined to maintain Federal Government 
protections for workers in their right to organize 
into unions without interference from their em- 
ployers. 

7.—Determined to bring about a broader distri- 
bution of the national income in a way to narrow 
the spread between the very rich and the very 
poor. 

President Roosevelt shows by his most recent 
statements that the quiet of the post-election pe- 
riod is not a cloak for a “right-turn” for the New 
Deal. He knows that some of his own aides have 
been interpreting the situation as the prelude to a 
more conservative approach to the country’s prob- 
lems, and have become restless as a result. 

This past week the President showed that he was 
gctting ready to move again. 


Trends in Wages and Hours 


Rise in Employment Lags Far 
Behind That in Industrial Activity 


| EMARKS made by President Roosevelt raised 
two questions: 

First, what actually has been going on in indus- 
try as far as wage and hour changes are concerned 
Since the end of NRA? 

Second, what could the Federal Government do 
to force industry to establish minimum wages and 
maximum hours as long as the Supreme Court de- 
cisions and interpretations of the Constitution 
stand? 

Mr. Roosevelt, after a discussion with Sidney Hill- 
man, who is an associate of John L. Lewis in the 
CIO and head of the Garment Workers’ Union, 
told assembled newspaper men that there has been 
a constant and increasing breakdown of labor 
Standards in industry since the end of NRA. 

He said that hours have been extended, wages 
have been reduced and child labor has reappeared. 
Then he referred to a campaign experience in New 
Bedford, Mass., where a girl factory worker had 
passed a note to the President telling how wages 
had been cut in her factory from a minimum of 
$11 a week to $4, $5 and $6 a week. She asked him 
to “please send someone from Washington to bring 
back the minimum wages because we cannot live 
on $4, $5 or $6.” 

The President suggested that reporters look into 
the question of what has happened.to labor stand- 
ards within the past year and one-half. 


WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 


An effort to find the figures from which Presi- 
dential conclusions are drawn revealed: 

1—Hours of work in manufacturing industries, 
averaging 42.6 hours a week in June, 1933, had 
fallen to 35.4 hours.in June, 1935, just as NRA was 
ending, and rose to 40.5 hours by October, 1936, on 
the basis of official Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures. 

2.—Hourly wages of workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries, averaging 41.8 cents an hour in June, 1933, 
rose to 57.5 cents an hour in June, 1935, when NRA 
was ending, and by October, 1936, averaged 57.4 
cents an hour. 

In other words, hours of work are shown to have 
been lengthening in the period since the end of 
NRA, while the average of hourly wages has been 
little changed. Increases in some fields appear to 
have been offset by decreases in others. It was this 
Situation to which President Roosevelt referred. He 
sees the need for a return of Federal controls to 
check the trend. 


CAUSES OF THE CHANGE 


But the experts in the labor field do not accept 
the simple explanation that a breakdown of NRA 
Standards is wholly responsible for the increased 
number of hours being worked by the average em- 
ploye in industry. They say that an important 
factor is the return of full-time employment for 
workers whose part-time employment tended to 
bring down the 1935 average. 

At that point, however, President Roosevelt’s re- 
searchers have other figures to offer. 

They point out that during the life of NRA, the 
rate of industrial production as computed by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the rate of factory em- 
ployment as computed by the same agency were 
rather closely in line. 

Thus: 

Through the late months of 1933 and most of 
1934 when NRA was most effective and the blanket 
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NEW WAGE AND HOUR LAWS COMING—PRESIDENT 


PLANS INDUSTRIAL AND FARM CONTROL SYSTEM 
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Sidney Hillman 


AFTER a conference with Sidney Hillman, president, Amalgamated 
~~ Clothing Workers of America, and a chief adviser to John L. Lewis, 
President Roosevelt announced himself in favor of some of the principles 
of the defunct NRA, namely, action to end long hours and low wages. 
After a conference with WPA Administrator Hopkins, the President 
disclosed the Government was not going to force people off relief rolls in 





Harry L. Hopkins 


unfair trade practices. 
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Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
—Undcrwood & Underwood, 


“POINTERS” IN THE POST-NRA WAGE AND HOUR PROBLEM 


Wide World 


cases where they refused to accept private work at low wages. 

After a tonference with the President, Senator Wheeler declared the 
only effective way to a revival of NRA principles lay in an amendment 
to the Constitution—a more rapid method, he pointed out, would be an 
amendment to the anti-trust laws barring low wages and long hours as 





code was applied to hours and wages, the rate of 
industrial production was low in relation to the 
rate of factory employment. Relatively a larger 
number of workmen were hired to turn out indus- 
trial goods. This suggested spreading of work 
through shortening of hours. 

But after the end of NRA, according to revela- 
tions of the official figures, industrial production 
tended to move ahead much more rapidly than did 
factory employment. 

For example: The index of industrial production 
stood at 87 in June, 1935, while the rate of factory 
employment stood at 83. By December of that year 
the rate of industrial produetion stood at 101 and 
the index of factory employment stood at 89. What 
had been a four-point spread became a 12-point 
spread. Activity increased much more rapidly than 
employment, with the result that relief rolls con- 
tinued high. 


PROGRAM IN DOUBT . 

The tendency was accentuated during 1936. By 
June of this year the rate of industrial production 
was 104 per cent of the 1923-25 average, while the 
rate of industrial production was 90 per cent of 
that average. In October the industrial production 
index was 109 and the factory employment index 
was 94—a spread of 15 points. 

On the basis of these figures, President Roose- 
velt is convinced that industry is not providing the 


use of machinery, as well as to a larger average of 
hours worked per week. 

What can he do about it? 

On that point the President said that he could 
not be specific. He explained that today he lacks 
authority to do anything about the situation. But 
he wanted the newspaper men to point out that 
something will have to be done and it will have to 
be done by the Federal Government in order to 
bring into line employers who are not following the 
NRA standards with regard to hours of work. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that obviously he cannot re- 
vive the NRA. 

But he is studying many plans for reestablishing 
the labor standards of that Act, including a prohi- 
bition of child labor. 

The methods under study include: 

1.—Federal licensing of corporations doing an in- 
terstate business. President Roosevelt’s legal ad- 
visers, however, are about ready to give this up. 
The reason is that although they regard licensing 
itself as constitutional, they think that the Su- 
preme Court would frown upon an effort to impose 
Federal labor standards as a condition to obtain- 
ing a license, since the NRA and AAA decisions 
strictly limit Federal Government powers in this 
field. 

2.—Classification of lower than minimum wages 
and higher than maximum hours as unfair compe- 
tition subject to prosecution under anti-trust laws. 





merce is concerned but doubt that the Supreme 
Court interpretation of the Constitution would per- 
mit its extension to labor engaged in manufac- 
turing, mining, construction or agriculture, which 
the Court majority says are local activities. 

3.—Tightening of the Walsh-Healey Act to use 
the spending power of the Government to induce 
industry to meet higher standards in order to get 
Government business. This method is looked upon 
as practical and likely to get favorable White House 
consideration. Some industries now are balking at 
compliance with the moderate provisions of the 
present Act, with Navy Department requests for 
bids on copper again going unanswered. But these 
troubles are gradually being straightened out. 

4.—Enactment of Feder4l statutes that would aid 
individual States to prevent the entry of goods 
from other States that fail to maintain minimum 
labor standards. This plan is getting increased 
and favorable White House attention. The Su- 
preme Court has ruled that one State may exclude 
from its borders goods made by prison labor in an- 
other State. Extension of this principle is under 
serious consideration. Some officials think that if 
key States wouid enact labor standards laws and 
bar goods from other States produced under lower 
labor standards, then they could get an NRA 
through reverse action. 

5.—Amendment to the Federal Constitution to 
permit the National Government to do things that 


volume of employment that it should provide. This is 
due to more full time employment and to increased 


Again the legal experts think that this classifica- 
tion would stand so far as actual interstate com- | 


the Supreme Court says it cannot do under the 
Constitution as now written. 


President Roosevelt 
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STEEL MOVES FORWARD 


By MYRON C. TAYLOR 
President of the United States Steel 
Corporation 


URING the year 1936 the steel indus- 
try has seen its perspective of a year 
ago fully substantiated by what has 
transpired in the last twelve months. 
Productive facilities during the year 
have been engaged at a higher rate than 
at any time since 1929, and as the old 
year ends the steel 
industry is opera- 
ting at a rate ap- 
proaching 80 per 


+ 


ployment for those who are engaged in 
their operation. 

General commodity price levels have 
shown an unmistakable upward trend 
recently. Resultant increased material 
costs. heavier tax levels and an average 
10 per cent increase in steel wage rates 
recently granted have substantially added 
to production costs. As a consequence it 
has been necessary to announce moder- 
ate price advances in some lines of steel 
products to become effective for the first 
quarter of 1937. It is to be observed, 
however, that these price increases do not 
apply on all lines of steel manufactures 
and will not fully offset the increased 


BUSINESS IN THE NEW YEAR 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 
Executive Manager, National Association 
of Credit Men 
 S precqqecay faces a paradoxical year in 

1937. The new year will witness bet- 
ter business conditions and at the same 
time it will be a more troublesome pe- 
tiod for business management. 

There will continue to be much re- 
placement of needs developed during de- 
pression years. There will also be a strong 
demand for materials to keep abreast of 
current trends, particularly in the ma- 
chinery and housing fields. 


+ 


failures during 1937. We have been close 
to a minimum in the matter of business 
failure. With the return of confidence, 
unsound practices by present concerns 
will cause failure potentialities to rise. 
There will also be a tendency for new 
firms to spring up whose possibilities 
would be based more on hope than on 
necessity. There has, in addition, been 
some unsound financing on the part of 
industry in the closing months of ‘36, 
some of which was caused by the op- 
erations of the Undivided Profits’ Tax 
legislation. 

The object of business during 1937 
should be to continue the present re- 


cent of capacity. costs resulting from higher wages, cost : The improvement covery movement but with the exercise 
The most satis- of materials and taxes. in 1936 will be made of great care. Business should prefer, 
factory feature of The steel industry enters upon the possible to a con- in fact, a somewhat slower rate of ac- 


this improvement 
was the steady ex- 
pansion of opera- 
tions throughout 
the year, and it is 
particularly note- 
worthy that the political contest exerted 
no retarding effect on business recovery. 
This and other significant factors point 
to a revival predicated upon an urgent 
need for steel. 

The year 1936 has seen the beginning 
of a large program of steel mill better- 
ments, involving expenditures of several 
hundred million dollars, necessitated by 
changes in mechanical appliances and 
to supply products of a character de- 
manded by the trade, and for general 
maintenance arising from deterioration 
during the depression period. 

Completion of these rehabilitation 
plans, entailing large new investments, 
will bring into being more efficient and 
economical units of production, which 
must of necessity be kept employed at a 
level approaching full capacity to achieve 
best results. 

These new facilities will, when in use, 
aid greatly in the creation of wealth for 
tiie public, who are the owners of the 





properties and the users of the products, 
and will provide a larger measure of em- 





new year with greater confidence than 
it has in any year since 1930 and with 
indications of continuing activity. New 
business booked in the last quarter of 
1936 has been in encouraging volume and 
is sufficient to enable the industry to 
enter the new year with assurance. ... 

We have emerged from the long and 
difficult struggle with adversity during 
the last six years with our courage, 
strength of character and resources in- 
tact, and we may take a pardonable 
pride in the conduct of American indus- 
try during the depression. 

The steel industry cooperated whole- 
heartedly in every sound effort to re-es- 
tablish confidence and to develop and 
maintain a fair and sympathetic rela- 
tionship with its workers and with the 
public generally. 

As evidence of its sincerity in carrying 
out this policy, the steel industry today 
is giving employment to more men than 
at any time in its history and its basic 
rate of pay is at a higher level than 
ever before. 

It would seem assured that if we con- 
tinue these fine cooperative efforts, mak- 
ing full use of the vast resources of the 
nation and the constructive ingenuity of 
our people, subordinating self-interest to 
the welfare of the whole nation, we have 








siderable extent by 
the large amount of 
bank credit which is 
now abundantly 
available to those 
presenting legitimate 
needs for credit ex- 
tension. A large 
share of the improve- 
: ment in the heavy 
goods industries will result from this 
fund of bank credit being available. 

Besides these favorable factors, how- 
ever, business will have troublesome sit- 
uations. First, there will be a continua- 
tion of labor difficulties. 

Second, rising costs will have their 
influence upon business earnings. Higher 
taxes, higher wages and higher material 
costs are undoubtedly part of the prob- 
lem of business management during the 
coming 12 months. 

Third, there will be more business 





before us the opport inity to achieve a 
large measure of e€ momic and social 
well-being of an en ‘uring nature. 

It is in this spirit we enter upon the 
new year. May no seifish or destruc- 
tive influence, either at home or abroad, 
intervene to destroy these splendid pros- 
pects. 








celeration than it experienced in 1936. 
If the rate of recovery is somewhat 
slower, it will be sounder, The real need 
is to continue efforts to keep the unit 
price of goods as low as possible, con- 
sistent with fair returns upon capital. 
This will make possible increased con- 
sumer demand. 

The dearth of new equipment in such 
fields as railroading, housing or manu- 
facturing contains the potential re-em- 
ployment of a large number of our un- 
employed. 

Recent indications of the possibility of 
a balanced budget for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the next few years will be a 
factor promoting confidence in the fu- 
ture and should have a favorable influ- 
ence upon the return of capital into the 
field of new financing, which has not 
been very active in recent years. 

Finally, 1937 will witness a continued 
tendency toward decentralization. Labor 
disturbances will have something to do 
with this and the Robinson-Patman Act 
will also be an influence. 

All in all, 1937 brings us splendid pros- 
pects and only foolhardy policies by busi- 
ness or uneconomic restrictive legislation 
by government can prevent these pros- 
pects from turning into prosperous ac- 
tuality. 








has not closed the door to a constitutional amend- 
ment but before venturing along that line—with 
the prospect of a long-drawn-out fight—he intends 
to explore all other paths. 

6.—Use of the Works Progress Administration as 
an agency for bolstering minimum wages and for 
backstopping organized labor in its battles for 
higher wages and shorter hours. Mr. Roosevelt 
said that the Government simply could not push 
WPA workers out of their jobs because of the ex- 
tremely low wages they would be offered by private 
employers. This was the first open statement by 
the President showing that he regarded WPA not 
only as a relief organization but as a factor in 
bolstering industrial wages. 


Industry Moves Ahead 


Prices Continue Advance; Labor 
Situation Causes Worry 


BUSINESS shows no sign of faltering at the turn 
of the year. 

Activity indexes reveal continued high demand 
for goods and services of nearly all kinds with the 
result that the rate of industrial production is run- 
ning higher for this season than at any time since 
1929. 

But two clouds are on the horizon threatening to 
interfere with the trend so strongly established. 

One is provided by the growing chance of a broad 
tie-up of operations in the automobile industry 
where organized labor is moving in to demand 
acceptance of its ideas of collective bargaining. 

The second is provided by the return of Congress 
with the chance that its ideas of what should be 
done for workers in industry might serve at least 
temporarily to upset the existing equilibrium. 


ADJUSTMENT TO NEW PRICE LEVEL 


Just now industry is engaged in adjusting itself 
to a higher price level. Rising prices give it a 
buoyancy that will prove deceptive, in the opinion 
of the Government appraisers, unless wages and in- 
dividual incomes go up faster than the cost of liv- 
ing. 

The second is provided by the return of Congress 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows the following 
trend for the last six weeks: 

November 21 
November 28 
December 5 ..... 
December 12 .... 
December sosecesenesecceneceet 
December .84.1 

At that stage the commodity price level was 84.1 
per cent of the 1926 level and at the highest point 
since September, 1930. Eight of the ten major 
groups had shared in the advance, which has car- 
ried prices to a level 4.5 per cent above those of 
one year ago. 

A factor that is helping out in the present situa- 
tion is the lag between raw matemal price 
increases and retall price increases. Owners of com- 
modities are able to write up values, improving their 
position, while the cost of things they buy has not 
yet offset the gains registered in the products they 
have to sell. 

But while goods are moving rapidly into con- 
sumption and bank lending is expanding, the labor 
situation becomes more uncertain, thereby adding 
complications to the picture. 


LABOR SITUATION DISTURBING 


Labor leaders are working out the technique of 
the sit-down and stay-in strikes that thus far have 
been peculiarly effective in mass-production indus- 
tries. A relatively few men refusing to tend their 
machines can quickly throw a whole plant out of 
operation. Then, if others join and all refuse to 
leave the shop, employers find their problem highly 
complicated. 

John L. Lewis and his CIO aides are utilizing this 
technique in the automobile industry, where it is 
proving highly effective. 

The idea is that members of a union—although 
far from a majority In any plant—can quickly halt 
production throughout the plant by downing their 
tools and sitting by their machines. Then as pro- 
duction stops the men stay in the plant, thereby 
making more difficult the importation of strike- 
breakers, or of additional workmen to take the 
places of those who are idle, except by the use of 
force. 

Any extensive tie-up in the automobile industry 
would quickly reflect itself throughout the eco- 
nomic structure of the country, affecting business 
in every community. 
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Congress and Business 


Budget, Neutrality, Trade and Labor 
To Be Major Topics at Session 


YHE new Congress—so far as business men are 
concerned—promises to be low in entertain- 
ment value but high in importance. 

Few grand new experiments are on the cards. 
The period ahead rather is one of consolidation 
and stream-lining of old experiments, coupled with 
revival of some enterprises that died a legal death. 

But it quickly could take on more color in the 
event of Supreme Court decisions on the present 
Social Security Act, the present Utility Holding 
Company Act and the present Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, if those decisions should go against the 
Government. 

Before adjournment, business men are likely to 
realize, judged by recent signs, that President 
Roosevelt is a man of long memory who gives up 
with great difficulty any objective that he embraces 
and who prefers to compromise on his own terms 
if any compromising is to be done. 


OBJECTIVE CONTROLS SOUGHT 


Although the Supreme Court has said unani- 
mously that NRA represented an unconstitutional 
exercise of Federal power, Mr. Roosevelt revealed 
during the past week that he is determined that 
government regulation of hours and wages in in- 
dustry shall be revived in one form or another. 

And although the Supreme Court by a 6 to 3 de- 
cision ruled out the Government’s plan to control 
production in agriculture, the AAA with Presiden- 
tial support, is moving ahead with plans to revive 
and even to strengthen production controls on the 
farms of the country. 

In other fields of money controls, foreign policy, 
labor legislation and finance, Mr. Roosevelt is hold- 
ing to the objectives set by him in the past four 
years, 

OweEN Scott. 
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The New Design 


For Government 


EFFICIENCY rather than economy 

seems to be the means by which 
the Administration will attempt to 
redesign the existing pattern of gov- 
ernmental organization. 

That there will be some reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal structure is taken 
for granted by responsible official 
sources. The President already has 
received preliminary suggestions from 
his special committee on administra- 
tive management. 

If there is to be no appreciable 
pruning of costs and personnel, what 
may be expected of the reorganiza- 
tion program? 


NEW YORK’S EXPERIENCE 

For one thing a centering of re- 
sponsibility of functions in the hands 
of fewer executives. The New York 
State reorganization more than a 
decade ago is a case in point. At that 
time there were more than 120 State 
departments, agencies and commis- 
sions all reporting to the Governor. 
Under the unification program the re- 
porting agencies dropped to 18. What 
happened was simply this: There 
were 18 Departments of State created 
and all of the 120 agencies were put 
into one or the other of the 18 de- 
departments. States in which reor- 
ganizations of this type have occurred 
reduced their costs only one to three 





L per cent. 
) Although some saving might be 
made in elimination of executive 


heads of bureaus to be consolidated 
the major cost of administration 
comes in the thousands of clerks, 
Stenographers and experts on the pay 
roll. Elimination of parts of these 
employe groups might make for econ- 
omy, but it is explained that if ade- 
quate service to various groups of the 
population is to be maintained the 
vast body of Government personnel 
must remain. 


MAY TRANSFER FUNCTIONS 

Authority to transfer functions 
from one department to another will 
probably be another feature to spring 
from the proposed Government reor- 
ganization program. The explanation 
for this is the fact that over a period 
of years the functions of various 
agencies change, necessitating their 
transference to other departments. 
Such a case might be made for the 
Treasury Department’s Procurement 
Division (Photo No. 1) which starting 
out as a purchaser of pens, paper and 
other office supplies has now grown 
to what virtually amounts to a public 
works office with authority over con- 
tracts for construction of post offices, 
and other public buildings. 

The first step toward consolidation 
of related administrative Federal 
functions has already been announced. 
in this move the Resettlement Admin- 
istration was transferred last week to 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
RA, dealing as it does with farm popu- 
lation (Photo No. 2), will be fitted in 
that department which deals with 
every phase of farm activity. 

The transference of the RA might 
well be the first step toward the crea- 
tion of a new Cabinet post—a con- 
sistent rumor these past few months. 


CONSOLIDATING WELFARE UNITS 

Under this plan a new department 
of public welfare would administer all 
Government welfare activities (Photo 
No. 3), including those of relief, sociai 
security, public health, child welfare 
and others now scattered among many 
agencies and departments. 

The near completion of the new 
$10,000,000 Department of Interior 
Building (Photo No. 4) adds a foot- 
note to the proposal above. Secretary 
Ickes has openly advocated turning 
his department into a Department of 
Conservation and Public Works. 

On one plan of reorganization the 
Government stands to save a sizabie 
sum of money. During the past few 
years individual departments have 
found an increasing use for printing 
services. Simplest of these is the 
multi-lithographing process. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is of the opinion that 
the Government Printing Office (Photo 
No. 5) should be the one and only 
clearing house for this service instead 
of eight or nine different plants now 
providing this service for regular and 
emergency agencies. 

That there is an enormous field open 
to reorganization few officials deny. 
A study made by The United States 
News last August revealed nine agen- 
cies created for the administration of 
various phases of the works program; 
eight new agencies regulating busi- 
ness; four handling Federal mediation 
in industrial disputes; 16 for Govern- 
ment business operations; 18 for the 
collection and publishing of power in- 
formation; 15 dealing with housing 
problems and an even dozen con- 
cerned with foreign trade 

DEREK Fox. 
















1. Procurement Division—From Pencils to Cement 
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3. One Department For All Federal Welfare Units? 
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5. Efficiency and Economy for Government Printing 
-Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 




















THE STATES: MOVING TO END CHILD LABOR 
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QFFICIALS of the Children’s 
Bureau at Washington are 
looking hopefully toward at 
least twelve of the state legis- 
latures which will convene in 
regular session in January. 
That’s how many more rati- 
fications are needed if the long- 
discussed proposed Child La- 
bor Amendment is to be af- 
fixed to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Twenty-four States have 
thus far approved the measure. 


Any of 19 of the legislatures 
which are convening are eligible to 
contribute to the dozen States need- 
ed yet to ratify the Amendment. 
Field workers have been sent into 
each of these States by the National 
Child Labor Committee to urge rati- 
fication. 

It was on June 2, 1924, that Con- 
gress by joint resolution started the 
amendment on its long course 
through three-fourths of the State 
legislatures. 

The proposed article has two sec- 
tions as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of 
age. 

“The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of State laws 
shall be suspended to the extent 
necessary to give effect to legisla- 
tion enacted by the Congress.” 

The States which have approved 
the measure so far are: Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

A rejection by one or both houses 
of a legislature appears to be no bar 
to subsequent approval, as this has 
happened in several cases. Among 
the States, the legislatures of which 


Legislatures Urged to Ratify Amendment; 











Social Security Laws; New Relief Plan 





have at some time rejected the 
Amendment, either in one or both 
houses, are the following: Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas and Vermont. 
x * * 

SOCIAL SECURITY LAWS 

7HEN THE DEC. 31 deadline ar- 

rived for the enactment of unem- 
ployment insurance laws by the 
States in line with the Federal So- 
cial Security Act, 13 legislatures 
had not yet adopted such legislation. 

As a consequence, workers in the 
following States will not be able to 
participate in this phase of the So- 
cial Security program: Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 


Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Washington and Wyoming. Alaska 


and Hawaii are also eligible for par- 
ticipation in the program, but have 
not yet passed the necessary legis- 
lation. 

x*e* 


PENNSYLVANIA POOR AID 
SWEEPING plan for reorganiz- 
ing Fennsylvania’s administra- 

tion of public assistance has been 

laid on the desk of Gov. George H. 

Earle. It is the work of a bi-parti- 

san committee of 25 headed by Dr. 

Herbert F. Goodrich, dean of the 

University of Pennsylvania Law 

School, appointed one year ago by 

the executive. Supplemental re- 

ports from the committee will fol- 
low this main one. 

The principal feature of the study 
calis for the creation of a new De- 
partment of Assistance to replace 
the present State Emergency Relief 
Board and to absorb certain of the 
activities of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. The Department would 
be headed by an officer of cabinet 
rank appointed by the Governor. 


+ Combatting Toll 


TBE year 1937 opens to find the air 


transport lines facing this prob- 
lem: What is to be done about the 
growing toll of accidents on the 
airways? 

The Story of 1936 air travel shows: 

Greater public confidence in air- 
plane travel than ever before, with 
passenger totals estimated to be 
nearly one-fifth greater than in 
1935. 

But accident totals also are at a 
new high level with a record of 67 
fatalities during the year as com- 
pared with 29 in 1935. 

In December alone there were five 
crashes, four of which resulted in 
27 deaths. 

Typical of many of the crashes 
duiing the year was the accident 
Dec. 27 near Burbank, Calif., when 
an airliner smashed into a ridge, 
carrying 12 persons to their deaths. 
As in many other accidents the re- 
ports indicate that the plane’s en- 
gines were running wide open when 
the crash occurred. 

Is this similarity in many of the 
accidents to be taken to indicate 
some common failure among the 
instruments? 


| HUNTING THE CAUSE 


Thus far it has been found im- 
possible to determine the exact 
causes of the accidents; at least, 
that has been true in the great ma- 
jority of cases. 

An exception was the forced land- 
ing recently at Port Jervis, N. Y., 


| of a passenger-loaded plane of the 


| Eastern Airlines 


piloted by Dick 
Merrill. From the report of that ac- 
cident have grown certain recom- 
mendations which have led directly 
to action to increase air safety. 
The recommendations were made 
in a letter which Col. E. V. Ricken- 


| backer, general manager of Eastern 


Air Lines, sent last week to Col. J. 
Monroe Johnson, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, namely: 

That the Department of Commerce 
make every effort to modernize and 
raise to the highest standard of effi- 
ciency all of its present air aids, as 
soon as Congress appropriates the 
necessary money. 


NEW EQUIPMENT ASKED 

That all modern air transports be 
equipped with radio compasses qual- 
ified to operate both day and night 
with antennas shielded against rain, 
sleet and snow static. 

That the Department of Commerce 
equip all of its ground stations with 
T-L antennas offering the trans- 
port ships in the air a 24-hour-a-day 
service, with special identification 
for each city or airport where the 
facilities of the Department are lo- 
cated, eliminating the necessity of 
using commercial stations which are 
not consistent in announcing their 
designations, or are not on the air 
24 hours a day. 

That all Department of Commerce 
radio stations be equipped with radio 
direction finders on special frequen - 
cies, with personnel qualified to man 


them 24 hours a day, that may be 
trained on any operator’s ship which 
may be lost temporarily due to un- 
usual circumstances or conditions, 
giving the flier his exact location 
through the triangulation system, 
and directing him to the nearest air- 
port that is open. 


COL. JOHNSON’S PROPOSALS 

Colonel Johnson in his reply sug- 
gested that the air lines: 

Make constant effort to improve 
their own radio equipment, both 
ground and plane installations. 

Expedite installation of approved 
de-icing equipment both for carbu- 
retors and for plane structures. 

Air lines which are authorized to 
do instrument, over-the-top or night 
flying should take immediate steps 


Georgia, | 


Other recommendations of the 
Committee are: 

That all forms of public assistance, 
except institutional care, should be 
financed by the State from bud- 
geted appropriations. 

That 425 county, district and 
| borough poor boards; 59 county 
| Mothers’ Assistance Fund boards 
| which also administer old-age assist- 
| ance and pensions for the blind; 
| eight additional aged and blind pen- 
sion boards; and 34 county and area 
| Emergency Relief boards should all 
be abolished. 

That public aid should be admin- 
istered locally under the direction 
of county boards of assistance made 
up of men and women nominated 
| by the Department of Assistance 
| and elected by the County Commis- 
| sioners. 

| That all officers and employées of 
| the Department of Assistance, ex- 
cept those in policy-determining po- 
sitions, and all attaches of the pro- 


posed county boards should be 
placed under a civil service merit 
system. 

That the State Mother’s Assist- 
ance Fund Act should be amended 
to assure to dependent children un- 
der 16 years of age living in homes 
of relatives the same assistance now 
granted to those living with their 
widowed mothers. 

That the Old Age Assistance Fund 
Act be amended to reduce the mini- 
mum age for eligibility for pensions 
| from 70 to 65 years. 

The latter two recommendaions 
| would authorize changes permitted 
| 
| 


by the Federal Social Security Act. 
x * * 


ANTI-CRIME PROGRAM 


PENNSYLVANIA'S crime problem 
has come under the microscope 
| of investigation. Judges, attorneys, 
' criminologists and penologists held 


of | Air Acces 


to give all their pilots and co-pilots 
thorough courses under competent 
instructors on the Link Trainer, in 
addition to increasing the facilities 
for instrument training and check 
in air line type of airplanes. 

Colonel Johnson has announced 
that the Department of Commerce 
is planning a conference of repre- 
| sentatives of all air line operators, 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to study means for re- 
ducing the number of airway ac- 
cidents. 

Plans of the Department for im- 
proving its service to aviation, ac- 
cording to Colonel Johnson, may re- 
| quire expenditure of $10,000,000 
} during the next three years above 





a three-day session at Harrisburg 
recently and drew up an ll,- 
point program which was forwarded 
to the State Attorney General who 
will decide whether it is to be sub- 
mitted to the January session of the 
Legislature. 

Following were the recommenda- 
tions of the conference: 

Recodification of the State’s crim- 
inal law and procedure, which has 
not been codified since 1860. 

Establishment of a Department of 
Justice for the State, including a 
police unit, to supervise all law-en- 
forcement agencies, correctional 
and penal institutions. 

Slum clearance at the expense of 
the State in an effort to prevent the 
spread of crime in the congested 
districts. 

Launching of a crime-prevention 
program, especially in relation to 
juveniles. 

Abolition of the grand jury except 
as an agency to return true bills of 
indictment in major cases. 

The granting of the right to 
juries to return verdicts without a 
unanimous vote, except in major 
trials. 

The enactment 
drunken-driving laws. 

Reform of the magisterial system 
of the State, particularly that in- 
volving the minor judiciary of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Establishment of separate crim- 
inal courts for Philadelphia and Al- 


of stricter 


| legheny counties to bring about uni- 


formity of sentence. 

Revision of the State’s parole and 
probation systems. 

Cooperation between the State 
and Federal Governments in com- 
bating crime. 

x * * 
COMMISSION of the New Hamp- 
shire Labor Department, on com- 

pleting a study of occupational dis- 
eases in the State has recommended 


| appropriations to Governor Bridges 


| 
| 


and the executive council for mak- 
ing a scientific study of the prob- 
lem preparatory to adopting meas- 
ures to deal with it. 


+ 


ordinary requirements of the Bue 
reau of Air Commerce. 

New developments, such as the 
radio compass, he pointed out, will 
cut down the number of accidents. 

Air line operators and the Bureau 
of Air Commerce are now investi- 
gating the accidents which occur- 
red last month. Senator Royal S. 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce 


Committee, has promised a Con- 
gressional investigation of the 
crashes. 


Senator Copeland heads a com- 
mittee which is preparing final 
recommendations for new air safety 
legislation. Its conclusions are be- 
ing held up pending outcome of the 
investigations. 
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INTERNATIONAL Trucks 


in the Wilson & Co. Fleet 









One of the new 1%-ton Model C-35 Internationals recently added to Wilson & Co.'s fleet 


@ Ten years ago, Wilson & Co. 
bought their first International 
Truck. Since that time, other In- 
ternationals have been added—in- 
cluding 40 so far this year— 
until today there are 350 Inter- 
nationals at work for this famous 
packing house. 

Endorsement like this has put 


Wilson & Co. know truck oper- 
ating costs—and they have proved 
to their own satisfaction that In- 
ternationals give them the most 
for their truck dollars in econ- 
omy, performance, and long life. 

Internationals offer you the 
same kind of economy. Call on 
any of our Company-owned 
branches or dealers and let us 





I n ternationals 
in their com- 
manding posi- 
tion in the 
truck industry. 


range from 
to big 
ing with 


International 


S1x- 


ad tell you what 

Bec We saree International 
Light-Delivery 

Wheeler, start- Trucks can do 

Half-Ton 6-cyl- on your haul- 


inder chassis. 























ing jobs. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Ine 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


orporated) 


Chicago, IIl. 


Wilson & Co. realize the advertising value of 
their Internationals and use even the rear panel 
of the trucks to carry a message to the public 
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Underwood & Underwood 
NEW YEAR—NEW CHAIRMAN 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Carroll Miller is 
elected chairman of the Commission for 1937 suc- 
ceeding the present chairman, Commissioner Charles 
D. Mahaffie. Mr. Miller was appointed a member of 
the Commission by President Roosevelt in 1933. 








“Financing Charges. 
And “Interest’ Rates 


/HAT is the difference between “in- 
terest rates” and “charges made 
for financing” installment purchases? 
That question lies at the bottom of the 
current controversy that the Federal 
Trade Commission is having with 
leading auto manufacturers and fi- 
nance companies. 


The controversy, which will be threshed out when 
hearings begin early this month, has been going on 
for more than four months. It was not brought into 
the open until early in December, when the FTC is- 
sued complaints against twenty-one manufacturers 
and four finance companies. 

Some of the firms involved have filed answers to 
the complaints and the public hearings are sched- 
uled for Jan. 8. Importance is attached to the pro- 
ceedings because the list of respondents reads like 
the roll call of the most important enterprises in the 
industry. 


THE GIST OF THE CHARGES 

Here is what FTC, in its complaints, charges: 

That the companies advertised deferred payment 
plans for selling their products, featuring a charge 
of 6 per cent. The advertising copy was written, 
FTC says, in a misleading way and caused trade to 
be “unfairly diverted.” 

Although the advertisements, according to the 
Commission, led a “substantial portion” of the pur- 
chasing public to believe that the 6 per cent applied 
to the unpaid balances due from the purchaser, the 
advertising actually referred to schemes of financ- 
ing “involving a 6 per cent interest charge on the 
full amount of the account originally financed from 
the date it begins to run to the date the account is 
closed.” 

In other words, while the the amount for which 
credit was originally extended is divided into equal 
monthly payments and the debt is paid off gradu- 
ally, the purchaser is charged 6 per cent on the 
criginal amount for the full period. That, the 
Commission claims, is nearer 12 per cent. 


ALL DECEPTION IS DENIED 


The companies say they have made every effort 
to explain the plans to the public, and that the 
details were as clear as possible. Statements by 
company officials and answers to complaints filed 
thus far indicate that they will offer a similar 
defense at the hearings. For example, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General Motors, has de- 
clared: 

“At the time the new plan was announced, I sent 
a message to General Motors stockholders, and in 
that message I made the fdllowing statement: 

“*This 6 per cent flat multiplier is not 6 per cent 
interest,’ and in the announcements and advertise- 
ments of General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 
the greatest care has been exercised to distinguish 
between 6 per cent as a multiplier and the possible 
assumption on the part of some purchasers that 
the 6 per cent meant 6 per cent true interest.” 

In addition a majority, if not all, the respondents 
will be able to point to the fact that they have 
abandoned the questioned advertising and that 
the complaints no longer apply to them. Then why, 
it may be asked, does the Commission proceed with 
the cases? 

The most likely answer is that there are other 
concerns now using similar advertising for selling 
other kinds of merchandise. Because its officials 
consider that the FTC has a good case against the 
companies presently concerned, staff members say, 
the cases will probably be carried through to a cease 
and desist order, thereby setting a precedent. Since 
the firms are prominent ones such an order would 
carry the added weight of extensive publicity. 





New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 

CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY, 547,788 shares of no 
par value $4.50 cumulative preferred stock. 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, 180,000 shares 
of $100 par value preferred stock scrip to be issued in 
lieu of fractional shares and 90,000 shares of no par 
value common stock. 

G. KRUEGER BREWING CO., Newark, N. J., 50,000 
shares of $1 par value common and subscription war- 
rants as rights to subscribe to the common stock, pro- 
ceeds to be used to replenish working capital, for outlay 
for plant additions, equipment and dividends. 

BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT CORP., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., $4,500,000 of collateral trust bonds, 414 per 
cent series due May 1, 1966, being an additional amount 
of the same securities registered in April. Brown Har- 


riman & Co., and Lazard Freres & Co., Inc., and Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., all of New York City, are the under- 
writers. 
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PREPARING NEW CONTROLS TO HALT ABUSES 


IN FINANCE—SEC TO BROADEN 


ITS FIELD 





EEDS of new legislation are being 
sown as the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission prepares reports 
to Congress on surveys it has been 
making in financial areas hitherto 
comparatively free from Federal 
regulation. 


With the 75th Congress ready to begin its first 
session, SEC officials are hastening to complete 
final parts of the Commission's massive report on 
protective committees. They are ordering full steam 
ahead for the investigation of investment trusts so 
that the report on that subject may be submitted 
to this Congress session. 

In the three parts of the report by the Protective 
Committee Study division, under the direction of 
Commissioner William O. Douglas, already made 
public, an inkling has been given of the kind of 
statute which the Commission feels is necessary in 
that field. As to the investigation of investment 
trusts, a three-billion-dollar industry, no such defi- 
nite indications have been given, although from 
the conduct of hearings some inferences may be 
drawn. 


“DUAL FUNCTIONS” DISAPPROVED 


Each report, officials say, will suggest passing 
new laws which will further regulate the roles in 
finance of trust companies, investment banking 
firms, protective committees, investment trusts and 
brokerage houses. 

One of the basic principles laid down in both re- 
ports will be that, in general, “dual functions” in 
the financial world are harmful to the economic 
structure of the nation and also to individual in- 
vestors. Dual functions, in this light, arise when 
financiers or groups of financiers act as agents for 
the public or protectors of its interests, while at 
the same time having “stakes” in corporate finance 
which conflict with their duties to the public at 
large or the individual investor. 

In its study of this principle and its possible ap- 
plication in different fields—in investment trusts, 
in stock exchanges, in corporate trustees—the Com- 
mission has tackled new angles of the problem of 
guarding the investors’ interests. 


COMMISSION INTEREST WIDENS 


At first, under the Securities Act of 1933, SEC 
was primarily concerned with the relationship be- 
tween the corporations issuing stocks and bonds 
and the purchasers of those securities. It made 
corporate officials fully responsible for seeing that 
complete information was available on the fiscal 
status of their companies. 

Now SEC is intensely interested in the relation- 
ships between the purchaser of securities and the 
type of financiers that might be termed “middle- 
men.” These include stock brokers, investment 
bankers and investment trust organizations, all 
concerned with selling securities or shares in in- 
vestment programs, and the trustees and protective 
committees supposed to protect the holders of se- 
curities in default or in other financial straits. 


INTEGRATED PROGRAM SOUGHT 

Sections of the Protective Committee Study re- 
port have dealt with corporate trustees under in- 
denture, committees for real estate bondholders, 
and committees for holders of municipal securities. 

Still to come are studies of defaulted foreign 
bonds and protective groups formed to protect 
holders of those securities, on “general problems of 
all reorganization and protective committees,” and 
on the necessary machinery needed to put the rec- 
ommendations into effect. Section dealing with for- 
eign bond defaults will be sent to Congress soon 
after the opening, it is said, and officials hope that 
the others will be delivered before the end of Janu- 
ary. 

In prospect, if the ideas of the SEC are accepted 
substantially without change, is an integrated leg- 


Week's Financial Highlights 


Increase in “New Money” Issues; 
“Frozen Gold” Begins to Accumulate 


New Money Requests—About 29 per cent of the 
proceeds from securities registered with the SEC 
during November are for “new money” purposes, 
that is for purchase of plant and equipment and 
increase of working capital, as compared with 
about 19 per cent in October, the Commission re- 
ports. Gross proceeds of all the issues registered 
in November are estimated at $266,000,000, compar- 
ing with $526,330,000 in October. 

Frozen Gold—About $20,000,000 worth of gold has 
become “inactive” since the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve Board announced the plan of sterilizing 
gold imports so that they would no longer adversely 
affect the Nation’s credit base, according to the 
daily Treasury statement. 

Phone Rates Reduced—Long distance telephone 
rates will decline as of January 15, meaning a sav- 
ing for phone users of $12,000,000 annually because 
of individual state tariff schedules filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. last week. FCC 
declared that rate reductions made effective since 
the start of its investigation in July, 1935, total 
$22,000,000. 

RFC Resignation—Youngest director of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Charles. T. 
Fisher, Jr., resigns his post, effective Dec. 31, to 
accept appointment by Governor Murphy as Bank- 
ing Commissioner of Michigan, his home state. 
Mr. Fisher, whose father was vice-president of the 
General Motors Corporation, is a scion of one of 
the founders of Fisher Body Company. 




















—Underwood & Underwood 

NAMED TO TAX APPEALS BOARD 
Justin Miller, Assistant Attorney General and chair- 
man of the Special Crime Commission, who has been 
appointed to the United States Board of Tax Appeals. 





islative program dealing with all phases of the re- 
organization of companies or political divisions 
which are in financial difficulties and unable to meet 
their creditors’ demands. 


ABUSES TO BE REFORMED 


Admininstering this program would be either a 
new agency, a sort of controller of reorganization, 
or the Commission itself. By standard forms and 
full publicity for all information, such as is now 
available on new securities, this agency would at- 
tempt to bring about reforms of certain abuses 
which the SEC staff claims to have unearthed. 

As far as corporate trustees are concerned, and 
included among them are some of the largest bank- 
ing institutions in the country, the legislation to be 
proposed will call for minimum standards for the 
bond indentures under which they operate. Also 
it would prohibit any conflicts of interests which 
tend to mitigate the effectiveness of work by the 
trustees in behalf of security holders. These con- 
flicts include such practices as lending money to, or 
owning stock in, corporations for which the bank 
is acting as trustee. 

One method of controlling activities of trustees 
suggested in SEC circles is to deny use of the mails 
to trustees in cases in which the indentures do not 
measure up to minimum standards proposed by the 
law. Staff members assert that this method will be 
included in the forthcoming recommendations. 

One radical change in the organization of invest- 
ment trusts which officials have virtually decided to 
insert in the report is segregation of trusts from 
brokerage houses, banks and other financial insti- 
tutions which have sponsored them or have become 
connected by means of interlocking directorates. 
Other matters which will at least receive attention 





in the report on investment trusts, are: 

Need for standard accounting practices, and rules 
regarding publicity to be given to the financial 
affairs of the corporations. 

Regulation of ways in which the giant trusts grow 
by means of mergers and consolidations will be sug- 
gested, it is considered likely, aimed particularly at 
protecting the interests of minority stockholders. 

Control of the sort of stocks and bonds in which 
the trusts may invest their shareholders’ funds is 
receiving consideration. 

These are a few of the more important regulatory 
possibilities which are being studied. Because of 
the comprehensive nature of the investigation, 
which has been in progress a year, the final recom- 
mendations for legislation will be very thorough 
and detailed. When Congress convenes a summary 
report of the private studies and public hearings 
conducted to date will be submitted, it is thought 
likely. The complete report and final conclusions 
will be delayed pending the holding of several 
more public examinations, including that of the 
highly important Atlas Corporation. 


“DUAL FUNCTIONS” EXPLAINED 


An example of what SEC means by dual func- 
tions was given in the hearings last week under 
the investment trust examination, as attorneys ex- 
amined representatives of the Liberty Shares Cor- 
poration, an investment trust, sponsored by the 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo. Counsel for the SEC, 
charged that loans for stock market trading to 
officers and directors of the bank could be traced 
from the bank through the investment trust, rais- 
ing the question whether this action was not a 
“violation of the spirit” of New York State banking 
laws, if not a technical violation. 

The investment trust was lending money to the 
president of the bank and eight others, and was in 
turn borrowing money from the bank for those op- 
erations, it was charged. The total was $1,800,000, 
practically all of which the members of the syndi- 
cate still owe, SEC attorneys said. 

From a total investment of more than $10,000,000 
at the time of its organization in 1929, the value of 
Liberty Shares’ assets shrank to $710,000 as of the 
end of last September, it transpired. Attorneys for 
SEC declared that none of the evidence introduced 
in the hearings should be used as a reflection 
against the bank’s present condition, its position 
being good and its earnings substantial. 

Surprisingly enough, the president of the bank, 
George D. Kleindinst, and several other officials, 
voiced approval of the segregation principle. Mr. 
Kleindinst, who was formerly also president of the 
investment trust, declared in favor of terminating 
interlocking directorates, complete segregation of 
commercial banks from investment trusts, and sug- 
gested that all dealing between a trust and its 
board of directors and officials be stopped. 

Questioned by Commissioner Douglas, the bank 
official stated doubts as to the economic usefulness 
of investment trusts. Because of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s supervision of securities, Mr. Kleindinst 
said, much information on securities is now avail- 
able to the investor, who therefore may be “in a 
better position to make his own investment,” rather 
than hand his funds over to an investment trust. 

Lewis H. Bowen. 





+ Chief Legal Authority of 


T will be one Harvard man replac- 

ing another when Allen E. Throop 
succeeds to the position of general 
counsel of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, an office from 
which John J. Burns retires on Jan. 
15 after holding it since the organiza- 
tion of the SEC in 1934. 


Furthermore it will be a comparatively young 
lawyer replacing another in the highest office in 
the SEC outside of the five commissioners. Mr. 
Throop was born in Niagara Falls, N. Y., just 37 
years ago this month, while Mr. Burns is only 
slightly older, 

Mr. Throop, whose new appointment is an ad- 
vance from an assistant general counselship, in 
his college days had no intention of going into 
law, but was primarily interested in literature. 
Having received his early schooling in Utica, N. Y., 
he entered Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., in 
1917 and was graduated as salutatorian in 1921. 
He took advantage of a scholarship to enter the 
Harvard graduate school of arts and sciences for 
further study, largely in English and English litera- 
ture. As a result of the year’s work he obtained 
a Harvard M. A. degree in 1922, 

The next year Mr. Throop enrolled in the Harv- 
ard Law School. The decision to shift from the 
study of literature to law was made by his becom- 
ing acquainted with professors in the law school 
and the work they were doing. While a law stu- 
dent he took part in the activities of the Law Re- 
view and was a member of the board of advisers in 
charge of the so-called moot court work. 

Apparently not satisfied with the extent of his 
knowledge of the law, Mr. Throop determined to 
take yet another year of graduate study. He re- 
turned to Harvard as an assistant to Professor 
Joseph H. Beale, who at that time was preparing a 
restatement on the Conflict of Laws for the Ameri- 
can Law Institute. The portion of this treatise 
upon which Mr. Throop aided the professor was 
concerned primarily with foreign corporations. At 
the same time he was taking graduate work at the 
law school which resulted in an S. J. D. degree in 
1926. 

By that time Mr. Throop considered himself pre- 
pared for the practical aspects of law, and went to 


| 
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the SEC * 








—Underwood & Underwood 


ALLEN E. THROOP 





New York to become associated with the legal firm 
of Cotton & Franklin, where he remained until 
1934. His practice there was largely in corporate, 
stock exchange and related fiscal matters. 

During the year 1930 the firm sent him to Paris 
and later to Berlin to represent it on certain for- 
eign cases in which it was interested. Two years 
later Mr. Throop obtained a leave of absence and 
became one of counsel for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, primarily engaged on loans to 
liquidating agents of banks and loans to banks in 
reorganization. 

A year later he resigned from Cotton & Frank- 
lin to become secretary of the Foreign Bondholders’ 
Protective Council, Inc., formed at the suggestion 
of the Roosevelt Administration to represent the 
holders of defaulted foreign bonds. This office, 
partially legal and partially administrative, he held 
until he was appointed Senior Assistant General 
Counsel of the SEC in September, 1934. 

Mr. Throop has declared that he will follow the 
general policies formulated by his predecessor, who 
is considered as having been a leader in develop- 
ing the general SEC program as well as directing 
the legal forces under his command. Mr. Throop 
lives in Virginia, is married and has one child. 
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—Wide World from Bachracn 

PURSUANT TO POLICY 
Commissioner William A. Ayres of the Federal 
Trade Commission is designated to serve as chair- 


man of the Commission for the year 1937. Under 
the rule of the Commission, the chairmanship rotates 
yearly. Mr. Ayers was appointcd to the Commission 
by President Roosevelt in 1934, resigning from the 
House of Representatives to accept the appointment. 


New Officials 
And Their Tasks 


S the old year comes to a close and 
1937 brings with it new problems 
for finance and business, changes in 
important Government offices are 
made, in some instances bringing new 
men to the forefront of agencies re- 
sponsible for controlling the affairs of 
the financial world. 





With other appointments due in the near future, 
these were made last week: 

Federal Trade Commission: William A. Ayres, 
a commissioner, now becomes chairman, succeeding 
Commissioner March under the rule which causes 
the chairmanship to rotate annually. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: Under a sim- 
ilar rule Commissioner Carroll Miller succeeds to 
the chairmanship, following Charles D. Mahaffie. 

Board of Tax Appeals: Vacancy on the Board of 
Tax Appeals existing since last June is filled by the 
appointment of Justin Miller, presently chairman 
of Attorney General Cumming’s special crime com- 
mission. 

Secret Service Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment: Frank J. Wilson succeeds W. H. Moran as 
chief, and Joseph E. Murphy is promoted to the 
position of assistant chief. 

Securities and Exchange Commission: Allen E. 
Throop, a biographical sketch of whom appears 
elsewhere on this page, becomes general counsel 
upon the retirement of John J. Burns, 

Who are these men assuming important positions 
from which they will supervise the administration 
of regulations for business and finance? 


NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE FTC 


Mr. Ayres, the new FTC chairman, is a congress- 
man who resigned to accept an appointment by 
President Roosevelt to the Commission on June 30, 
1934. For 18 years prior to his appointment he had 
been a member of Congress from a Kansas District, 
his home being in Wichita. During his one year as 
head of FTC, the Commission will have several im- 
portant problems facing it, particularly the admin- 
istration of the Robinson-Patman Act and the cases 
against automobile companies with regard to 
financial advertising. 

A troublesome year, with vexatious rate prob- 
lems highlighted, faces Commissioner Carroll 
Miller as he becomes head of the ICC. An engineer 
by profession, he was born in Richmond, Va., and 
was graduated from the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology in New York, Prior to his appointment to 
the Commission by President Roosevelt in 1933, 
Mr. Miller’s professional life had been largely con- 
nected with the natural and: manufactured gas and 
allied industries. 

Justin Miller comes to the Board of Tax Appeals 
with the experience of a college professor, in addi- 
tion to his work with the special Department of 
Justice commission studying crime. He was born 
in California in 1888 and has degrees from Stanford 
University and the University of Montana. After 
practicing law in San Francisco and serving as dis- 
trict attorney for King’s County, Calif., Mr. Miller 
Started teaching law in universities in California, 
Oregon and Montana, finally becoming dean of the 
law school at Duke University, Durham, N. C. From 
this position he resigned to head the crime com- 
mission. 


NAMED AS SECRET SERVICE CHIEF 


The new head of the Secret Service has been act- 
ing chief of the division since September, when he 
was transferred to the Secret Service from the post 
of Special Agent in charge of the Cleveland Di- 
vision of the Intelligence Unit of the Bureau of in- 
ternal Revenue. Mr. Wilson was born in Buffalo 
in 1886. He was in charge of the Chicago investi- 
gation resulting in conviction of Al Capone and 
other racketeers. For almost two years he was en- 
gaged in the investigation of the kidnaping of the 
Lindbergh baby. 

Mr. Murphy reassumes nis post of assistant chief 
of the division, a post which he held from 1919 
until 1936, when he was assigned to duty on the 
Pacific Coast. He was recalled to familiarize Mr. 
Wilson with his duties, and his reappointment is 
in recognition of his “splendid record” on the re- 
cent South American trip made by President Roose- 
velt, according to Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau. He will be in charge of the White Hovse 
detail of the Secret Service, having previously had 
Similar experience under Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. 

The new Secret Service appointments are caused 
by the retirement of Chief Moran, colorful leader 
of the Treasury’s ace investigators for the last 
nineteen years, and a member of the staff for 54 
years. Mr. Moran reached the retirement age of 
70 two years ago, but his term was twice extended 
by Executive Order. 
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KY/oneys BIGGER TREASURY DEFICIT DESPITE RISE IN REVENUES 


\\/HILE the country waits ex- 

pectantly for President 
Roosevelt’s annual budget mes- 
sage to Congress on Friday, the 
Treasury winds up the first six 
months of its 1937 fiscal year, 
which ends next June 30. 


Casting up records of income and 
outgo, this is the position in which 
the Treasury finds itself as the 
half-way mark passes: 

More dollars came into the Gov- 
ernment from July 1 to Jan..1 than 
were received in the same period of 
the previous fiscal year, 1936. 

Also, the Government is spending 
more to run its activities, both the 
permanent and the so-called recov- 
ery and relief enterprises, than it 
did last year. 


DEEPER “IN THE RED” 

The expenditures are enough 
ahead of last year’s to offset the 
rising tide of receipts and cause a 
larger actual deficit in the 1937 fis- 
cal year as compared with the pre- 
vious year. That is, if debt retire- 
ment and repayments by lending 
agencies are excluded from consid- 
eration, the difference between in- 
come and outgo means a little 
deeper dip into the red now than 
in 1936. 

These conclusions are drawn from 
the Treasury’s statement on the 
spending and receipt accounts of 
the Government for the month of 
December and for the six months, 
July through December. 


| 





Fiscal Report For Last Six Months Shows 


Increasing Emergency Expenditures 





Thus, receipts for the longer per- 


| iod this year total over $2,141,000,- 


| manufacturers’ 


000, or about $252,000,000 more than 
the collections of taxes and other 
revenues in the same months of the 
1936 fiscal year 


INCOME TAXES INCREASE 

Most of this increase is accounted 
for by advances in the totals of in- 
come tax collections and miscellane- 
ous internal revenues, the latter in- 
cluding estate taxes, alcoholic levies, 
excise taxes, and 


the so-called nuisance taxes. In- 


| come tax collections, at $702,000,000 


| ber, 


this half year, gained about $150,- 
000 000 over last year. 

Miscellaneous collections jumped 
to $1,124,000,000 from $965,000,000. 
Customs receipts, interest on foreign 
obligations, and Panama Canal tolls 
were slightly ahead of last year, 
while collections on the processing 
tax on farm products were down 
because of the outlawing of the leg- 
islation under which they were 
levied. 


LARGER CORPORATE EARNINGS 

In the revised budget estimate 
issued by the President in Septem- 
it was assumed that for the 


full 1937 fiscal year $2,303,363,000 


| would be taken into the Treasury 


At the half 


from income tax levies. 


year point the total collections are 
far from being one-half of that 
figure, because the big windfall 


} comes on the March 15 collection 


date and Treasury estimates are 
being privately revised to show that 
the $2,303,363,000 figure is definitely 
low. Bigger earnings for corpora- 
tions and individuals, the new pen- 
alty impost on undistributed profits, 
and the social security taxes, are 
expected to swell revenues from this 
source, 

That takes care of Uncle Sam’s 
income, but how is it that he is 
spending more this year than last? 

First of all, the general expendi- 
tures—spending for the regular 
agencies of the Federal Government 


} —are higher, not much of an in- 
| crease but certainly no decline. 


EMERGENCY EXPENSES RISE 

And the extraordinary expenses— 
for recovery and relief items, some 
of which money goes to the regular 
departments also—are higher, if the 
sums paid back to the lending 
agencies, such as the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation are ex- 
cluded. 

Regular spending, excluding debt 
retirement, aggregated $2,063,000,000 
in the last six months as against 
$1,756,000,000 one year ago. Thus, 














TVA's Year: A Test of 





Dr. Morgan Reviews Development of the 


Resources of Region as “Yardstick’ 





FOR three years now the Ten- 

nessee Valley Authority has 
been at grip with a task new in 
the annals of American life and 
new also in the annals of any 
country. 

This task is planning and di- 
recting the development of a 
region inhabited by democrat- 
ically governed people who are 
committed to the principle of 
private property. 

Were the TVA in control of the 
resources of the region, its task 
would perhaps be simpler. 
without such control, a new formula 
must be devised and tested in prac- 
tice. This formula has been sum- 
marized by the word “yardstick.” 


But | 


clear. This report, detailing achieve- | 


ments of the yast year, portrays: 
First, progress made in flood con- 
trol, improving navigation, promot- 
ing national defense, checking soil 
erosion, providing low-cost elec- 
tricity, adding to the value of for- 


ests, increasing the fertility of farms, | 


and promoting the welfare of the 
population by demonstrating new 
ways of making money and of ob- 
taining more value from it. 
Second, the significance of these 


| activities for the nation as a whole. 


With the publication of the TVA’s | 


third annual report, the meaning of 
the formula becomes increasingly 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 84 
eh de ed 


the quate ending December 31, 1936, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 


of this Company by 

15, 1937, to shareholders of record atthe 

close o iness on December 31, 1936. 

The Transfer Books will not be closed. 
D.H. Foorn, Secresary- Trearwrer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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OLD PRODUCTION 


in the Province of Quebec 
for 1936 shows a 60% increase 
for the first three quarters 
over the same period of 1935. 

We invite inquiries on both 
producing and nonproducing 
mines in this area. 


WaAverly 3461 


BRIDGER, HEVENOR & CO, 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
60 KING ST. W. TORONTO, CAN. 











| To put this point differently, the 


TVA looks on its work as blazing a 
trail which the National Govern- 
ment may follow in directing eco- 
nomic welfare throughout the rest 
of the country. 


THEORY OF “YARDSTICK” 

Throughout the entire fabric of 
the TVA's activities runs the thread 
of the “yardstick” idea. The TVA 
intends its ways of doing things to 
be a standard of the best practice. 
This applies not merely to the costs 
of developing electricity and to 
ways of using fertilizer, but to la- 
bor relations, management of build- 
ing operations, control of malarial 
mosquitoes, housing projects, em- 
ploye training, stimulation of co- 
operative enterprises and demon- 
Strations of how the new canals it 
is building can be used to the ad- 
vantage of the population. 

The TVA, in the eyes of the pub- 
lic, has come to mean chiefly a pro- 
for cheap electric power, 
widely used. Yet Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman of the corpora- 
tion, protests that an undue stres- 
sing of this feature distorts the view 
of the larger program, the unified 
development of a region to the max- 
imum advantage of its population. 

One of the most spectacular de- 
velopments of the year has been the 
manufacture of a new phosphate 
fertilizer with a plant food content 
two or three times that of similar 
fertilizers on the market. 


EXAMPLE IN COOPERATION 

The development of the phos- 
phate fertilizer will serve as an ex- 
ample of the TVA’s linking up of 
research, power development, edu- 
cation of the farmers, cooperation 
with other Governmental agencies 
and tieing in the results with the 
national welfare. 

The TVA was presented, when 

















NEW YORK 





ON JANUARY 2wp, 1937 
THE FIRM NAME OF 


FIELD, GLORE & Co. 


WILL BE CHANGED TO 


GLORE, FORGAN & Co. 


CHICAGO 
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"Planned Economy’ 
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formed in April, 1933, with a huge 
nitrate plant built at a cost of 
nearly 80 million dollars, but the 
plant was obsolete. New processes 
had outmoded this plant, hastily 
built to manufacture explosives. 
What should be done with it? 

Here is how the TVA solved the 
problem. 

Nitrate fertilizers for farms were 
found to be already available in 
sufficient quantities and at prices 
which could not be duplicated by 
the obsolete equipment. 

But the TVA engineers figured out 
a& way by which they could give 
farmers nitrate fertilizers cheaper 
than even the lowest-cost factories 
could supply it. 

They took advantage of three 
facts. One is that nitrogen plant 
food is manufactured in the soil by 
clover and other legume crops, 
which in turn may be greatly stimu- 
lated in growth by increasing the 
equally vital plant food—phosphate 
fertilizers. The second is that most 
of the world’s supply of phosphate 
rock comes from the TVA territory. 
The third fact the engineers carted 
out of the unknown—they found a 
way to use electric power to create 
a new and more powerful fertilizer 
from phosphate rock. 

The new substance has 65 per cent 
of plant food in it, compared with 
about 20 per cent in the ordinary 
trade product, says the TVA, adding 
that, when used to stimulate the 
growth of clover, the result is the 
production of 50 to 75 pounds of 
nitrate plant food to the acre. 


FARM CONSERVATION 

The next job was to show farmers 
the value of the new product. 

Demonstration farms were chosen 
by community committees with the 
aid of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s county agents. The TVA sup- 
plied the fertilizer, but the owner 
of the demonstration farm pur- 
chased the seed and did the neces- 
sary work. At the present time more 
than 2% million acres are ex- 
hibiting to observers what this sub- 
stance will do in a five-year crop- 
ping program, with a rotation of 
cover crops to enrich the soil with 


| nitrogen and protect it from leach- 


ing and erosion. 

The TVA reports that its revenue 
from sale of electric power in the 
past year has amounted to $1,170,- 
500, which paid for the cost of gen- 
eration and left $612,000 to apply on 
the cost of dams. 

Most of the revenue came from 
to private companies, since 


| most of the municipalities hoping 


to obtain TVA power have not yet 
got past the legal obstacles to the 
ownership of their own. 

The TVA, while deploring these 
obstacles, nevertheless maintains 
that, as a yardstick, its power pro- 
gram has been unqualifiedly suc- 


cessful. 


Its prize exhibit is the first city to 
take its power, namely, Tupelo, 
Miss., where the rates were cut in 
half. After 22 months of operation, 
domestic use increased by 267 per 
cent and revenues were larger than 
before the rate cut was made. This 
experience has been duplicated in 
varying degrees in all the commu- 
nities where the authority’s power 
has. been used. 

Says the report: 

“The principles established here 
are applicable everywhere. The 


mass production and mass consump- 
tion of electricity may open a new 
economic era.” 


if the Treasury had only the gen- 
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eral expenses to worry about, there 
would have been a surplus in the 
first half of each year, since re- 
ceipts amply covered expenditures. 

By the method which the Treas- 
ury uses to keep its accounts, the 
total cost for recovery and relief 
from July to January was about 
$250,000,000 lower for the same 
period last year. But the excess of 
repayments to lending agencies ovet 
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against $1,743,000,000 last year is ob- | Almost $100,000,000 more were need- | year. This calculation includes 


tained. 
Carrying through with this meth 
od, and excluding debt retirement 


| these totals for the first half of the 


1937 fiscal year are obtained: 
Total expenditures, $3,942,000,000 

total receipts, $2,141,000,000; deficit, 

$1,801,000,000. 
And for first six 


last year’s 


| months: 


disbursements by those agencies is | 


carried into the expenditure column 
thus reducing the total. 


DEFICITS COMPARED 

If those repayments are excluded 
—in the current period they total 
$375,000,000 and from July through 
December last year they added up 
to $90,000,000—a figure for actual 
recovery and relief expenditures of 
$1,780,000,000 thus far this year 


Total expenditures, $3,500,000,000; 
total receipts, $1,889,000,000; deficit, 
$1,611,000,000. 


Where did the increases in ex- 
penses arise? 
BIGGER PREPAREDNESS BILL 
Under the heading general ex- 


penditures it cost about $23,000,000 
more to run the regular depart- 
ments of the Government than it 
did in the same period last year. 


ed for National Defense, the in- 
crease being about equally divided 
between the Army and the Navy. 
Interest charges on the public deb‘ 


were higher by $50,000,000. 
Some appear for the first 


sme items 
regular expenditures: 


the 





Social Security, and railroad em- 
ployes’ pension, $80,000,000; public 
highways, $58,000,000; adjustments 
on agricultural contracts, $95,000,- 


and soil conservation, $33,000,- 
No expenditures for these ac- 
were included under general 
expendiiures for the first six 
months of the 1936 fiscal year. 


RELIEF COSTS MORE 


000; 
000 


ivitio 
AV icity 


For relief and recovery the gov- 
ernment laid out $223,000,000 more 
in the first half of the 1937 fiscal 

} year than in the same period last 


| bigger deficits 


payments under the Federal Emerg- 
ency Relief Administration, the 
CCC camps, and Works Progress 
Administration. The bulk of relief 
costs in the current year went out 
under the auspices of WPA. Total 
for all three was $1,203,850,000 as 


| compared with about $976,000,000. in 


the first six months of the 1936 fis- 


cal year. 
Taking these rising costs of Gov- 
ernment and the accompanying 


into consideration, 
how has the public debt of the 
Nation fared in the last 12 months? 

A year ago the public debt stood 
at $30,536,000,000. 

Now it is $34,358,000,000 

Since July 1 the debt has in- 
creased about $600,000,000, while in 
the same ,six months last year it 
jumped almost $2,000,000,000. 
































PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


BONDS 





EARNINGS 


3%% SERIES 


one-half of one 
the Mortgage. 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange 


Commission, which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$26,834,000 
Ohio Edison Company 


Dated January 1, 1987 


First Mortgage Bonds 3°/,% Series of 1937 due 1972 


Due January 1, 1972 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1 in New York City 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 


Common Stock, without par value (1,436,920 shares) 


*The stated value of the shares of outstanding preferred stock is $100 per share 
are: $5.00 Series — 1,867 shares; $6.00 Series— 
69,004 shares; and $7.20 Series 


$26,976,135 after deducting expenses), 


Years Ended Total Grose Net 

December 31 Earnings Earnings* 

~ 1933 $14,490,008.60 $7,166,630.42 
1934 15,345,735.44 7,214,034.98 
1935 15,942,175.26 7,501,701.97 
1936°* 14,480,187 .62 6,192,058.37 





198,747 shares; $6.60 Series 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in denominations of $1,000, $5,000 
and authorized multiples of $1,000. Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, as a whole at any time, or in part on any interest payment date, prior to 
maturity, on at least 36 days’ published notice, at the principal amount and accrued interest, together with the 
following premiums: 10% of the principal amount, if redeemed on or before July 1, 1938, the premium decreasing 
Yy of 1% on July 2, 1938 and on the 2nd day of each eighteenth month thereafter to and including 
January 2, 1967, and if redeemed on January 2, 1967 or thereafter, without any premium. 





The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration State~ 
ment, which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Pros- 
pectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


Ohio Edison Company, 100% of the voting stock of which is owned by The Commonwealth 
— & Southern Goanaration (Delaware), was incorporated in Ohio on July 5, 1930, and is engaged 
principally in the ge aeration and purchase of electric energy and its distribution and sale in 222 communities in 
Ohio, as well as in rural areas, and in the sale of electric energy at wholesale to 52 communities in Ohio. The 
principal places served are Akron, Youngstown and Springfield and surrounding communities. The population 
of the territory served at retail is estimated to be in excess of 800,000. The Company owns six electric generating 
plants with 313,450 kilowatts total rated installed generator capacity | effective capacity 286,000 kilowatts), together 
with substations, transmission and distribution lines, etc., serving as of October 31, 1936, 187,961 electric 


customers’ meters. 


CAPITALIZATION 
Firet Mortgage Bonds 5% Series due 1960....... seeeee peneke $hb60e66064400600600600808 
First Mortgage Bonds 4% Series of 1935 due 1965... . 1.11... +. -seeeeeeerseeeceeerers 
Preferred Stock, cumulative without par value (various series)*....6.6eeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Interest On Other Interest Net 
Funded Debt Charges, etc. Income 
$3,743,235.16 $233,680.90 $3,189,714.36 
3,721,694.19 222,507.22 3,269,833.57 
3,826,844.72 222,805.63 3,452,051.62 
2,765,469.19 207,902.87 3,218,686.31 


*After provision for taxes (including Federal taxes) and retirement reserve, 
**Ten months ended October $1. 


The annual interest charges on the $70,797,000 bonds to be outstanding upon completion of present financing 
and retirement of the 5% Series due 1960 bonds will amount to $2,764,795. 


The 34,% Series Bonds, the issuance and sale of which have been authorized by The Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio, will, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, be secured, pari 
passu with bonds of all series outstanding under the Mortgage, by a first lien on substantially all 
rty and franchises of the Company. 
sal ae under certain conditions, the issuance of additional bonds thereunder, of the 34/,% Series 
or of other series, which would rank pari passu with bonds of all series outstanding under the Mortgage, and 
provides, under certain conditions, for releases of and substitutions for property covered by the Mortgage. No notice 
is required to be given to bondholders in connection with any release or substitution. ‘ 
he Mortgage provides that the Company will deposit with the trustee on or before May 1 and November 1 
of each year, commencing with May 1, 1936, as an Improvement and Sinking Fund, a sum in cash equal to at least 
r cent. of the maximum amount of bonds of the Company outstanding at any one time under 
he trustee is required to set aside out of each Improvement and Sinking Fund payment the sum 
of $150,000 to be applied to the purchase of bonds issued under the Mortgage at not more than the principal 
amount thereof and accrued interest. All moneys deposited under the Improvement and Sinking Fund in excess 
of $150,000 and any balance of the $150,000 not expended for the purchase of bonds within five months after the 

date for the deposit thereof may be used to reimburse the Company for certain types of expenditures, described 
in the Offering Prospectus. | 
Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 

a reaesireainaiel eos severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 101%, or a total of 

$27,102,340, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 103%, or a total of $27,639,020, 
plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or @ total of $536,680 





Price 103% and Accrued Interest + 


The Underwriters, including the undersigned and the others named in the Offering Prospectus, have 
agreed to purchase these Bonds on the terms and conditions set forth in the Purchase Agreement, 
including the approval of legal matters by Messrs. Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts, counsel for 
the Underwriters. It is expected that delivery of definitive coupon Bonds will be made at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about January 12, 1937, against payment therefor in New York funds. 

The Underwriters have authorized the purchase and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of 334% 
Series Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short account, within the limits and during 
the period set forth in certain agreements referred to in the Offering Prospectus. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Securities end Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be 


furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incerperated 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
E. W. CLARK & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 


Incerperated 


Dated December 30, 1956. 


Outstanding as ef 
October 31, 1996 


$26,834,500 
43,963,000 
29,671,200 
14,499,200 
The outstanding shares 
23./98 shares; $7.00 Series— 
4,096 shares. On June 24, 1986, The Public Utilities Commission of Ohio 
authorized the Company to refund its outstanding Preferred Stock in the manner and on the terms 
described in the Offering Prospectus. 
The Company will use the net proceeds from the sale of the 34% Series Ronds (estimated at 
together with treasury funds in an amount estimated 
at $1,200,090, to provide funds for the redemption on February 1, 1937, of the $26,834,500 
outstanding 5% Series due 1960 bonds, at 105% (total required $28,176,225). 
The following summary of the Income Statements has been prepared by the Company from the 
financial statements certified by Arthur Andersen & Co. in the Offering Prospectus and is subject 
te the notes and comments in the Auditors’ Certificate and on such financial statements: 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
s force to public opinion, it is essen- 
should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


ment give o 
tial that public opinion 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 











Colonel Leonard Ayres is one of the most 
notable economists in America. Every year in 
December he issues a bulletin from his offices in 
the Cleveland Trust Company, of which he is vice 
president, and forecasts economic trends. 

These forecasts have been famous for their 
keen analysis and for their accuracy in gauging 
future economic curves. 

When Colonel Ayres says that government 
action now has as much to do with the course 
of events as the customary factors in. business 
he is merely expressing a truism of present day 
politics. His article is worth reading in its en- 
tirety because Colonel Ayres has dispassionately 
and with the viewpoint of an objective economist 
sized up the trend of the times. 

My own feeling is that Colonel Ayres perhaps 
overemphasizes the novelty of government inter- 
vention. The State has been gradually interpos- 
ing its will and authority in American economics 
ever since 1888 when the Interstate Commerce 
Act was passed and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was first given the right to fix rail- 
road rates. 

The extent of government intervention in busi- 
ness varies with each epoch but even in the post- 
war decade it was gradually increased under Re- 
publican as well as Democratic administrations. 

This evolution coincides with the growth of 
population and the rapid development of a me- 
chanized industrial system. The question of what 
is the general welfare may be the duty of the 
State to answer but the remedies are not neces- 
sarily governmental. 

Instead of “managed economics,” it is my 
own impression that we have a situation best 
described as “unmanaged economics.” Each in- 
fluence—governmental and private—operates in- 
dependently and there is as yet no national 
collaboration of government and business. Unless 
America can solve that problem, we must some 
day face an American type of fascism as the in- 
evitable sequel to unmanaged economics—a de- 
velopment deeply to be deplored and resisted. 

Davin LAWRENCE. 














By COL. LEONARD AYRES 


Y FAR the most important business development 
i of our time is the fact that during this depression 

our Constitution has been amended. This has 

happened without most of us realizing that so im- 
portant a change was taking place. The amendment 
has not been added to the written document by the 
votes of two-thirds of the members of both houses of 
the Congress, and by the ratification of three-fourths of 
the states, but nevertheless there has come into effect 
a new amendment more important than any of the 21 
formal amendments. 

Seventy years ago our Constitution was amended to 
include the provision that no state or states had the 
right to withdraw from the Union. That amendment 
does not appear in the written instrument among the 
21 formally adopted amendments, but it exists never- 
theless. It was adopted by the trial of arms, and rati- 
fied by the decision of war. Somewhat similarly, but 
less violently, this latest amendment has come into ex- 
istence by the unfolding of the harsh events of the de- 
pression years. 


LIMITATIONS 


The new amendment 
charges the national govern- 
ment with responsibility for 
the economic conditions un- 
der which our citizens live 


ON FEDERAL 
POWER SCOPE -— work, ory 3 most of 
the years since this nation 


came into existence the Constitution has charged the 
national government with responsibility over a strictly 
limited number of duties chiefly relating to taxation, 
national defense, money, courts, a postal system, and 
the regulation of commerce. This limitation of the 
powers and duties of the central government was in ac- 
cord with the lessons of many centuries of experience 
of human society. 

Throughout the greater part of historic time organ- 
ized society has recognized that it was confronted by 
two fundamental problems. One was the problem of 
earning a living, the problem of subsistence, the prob- 
lem that we have come to know as the problem of eco- 
nomics. That has been in the main an individual and 
family problem. The other has been the problem of 
law and order, of regulation, of providing general facil- 
ities such as money and highways for the common use, 
and that has been the problem of government. In this 
country the distinction between the problem of gov- 
ernment and the problem of economics has been in the 
main clearly defined. The recent change is that we 
have extended the responsibilities of government so as 
to make them cover both sets of problems. 


In 1886 there was a 


A DRIFT AWAY Gm in a small area of 
FROM STRICT exas so severe that the 


farmers did not have seed for 
C the next spring’s planting, 
ONSTRUCTION = a bill was passed in the 
ongress appropriating $10,- 

000 to buy seed for them. Gusdiiees Clovdiens neste 
the bill, and said in his veto message, “I can find no 
warrant for such an appropriation in the Constitution, 
and I do not believe the power and duty of the General 
Government ought to be extended to the relief of in- 
dividual suffering which is in no manner properly re- 
lated to public service or benefit.” He went on to ex- 
press in the clearest possible words his concept of the 
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MANAGED ECONOMICS 


Of Economic Operations of the Country 


distinction between economic problems and the prob- 
lems of the state by saying, “The lesson should be con- 
stantly enforced that though the people support the 
Government, the Government should not support the 
people.” 

_ President Cleveland was regarded at that time as be- 
ing the champion of the underprivileged. He was 
considered to be fighting the battles of the common 
man against the forces of the vested interests. Never- 
theless he regarded the functions of the national gov- 
ernment as consisting of strictly limited missions of 
power and duty. He was convinced that under our 
Constitution they did not extend into the solution of 
the problems of economics. Thomas Jefferson, who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence, clearly was 
similarly convinced that our national government must 
hold itself aloof from intervening in economic matters. 
In his first inaugural address he said that a wise and 
frugal government, which shall restrain men from in- 
juring one another, shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment. Then he added that this is the sum total of 
good government. 


EMERGENCIES 


During this depression we 
have abandoned our old prin- 
ciples which restrained the 
national government from 
attempting to solve the eco- 


BREAK DOWN 
OLD CHECKS nomic problems of the peo- 
ple. The actual changes 


have been brought about in part by the Hoover Ad- 
ministration, and in part by this present administra- 
tion, but the origins of the changes are to be found in 
the war-time acts of the Wilson Administration. Dur- 
ing the war we modified the Federal Reserve System 
to aid war financing and we kept interest rates arti- 
ficially low in order to facilitate the floating of succes- 
sive issues of government bonds. 

It was then that we learned how to use our banking 
system as an instrumentality of government policy. 
We thought it was a merely temporary emergency 
war measure, but in reality it was a vast and probably 
permanent extension of the power of the state. Dur- 
ing this depression we have perfected that technique, 
and made government borrowing cheap and easy. 

During the war we created federal corporations like 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, and thought that they were merely 
temporary emergency creations. During this depres- 
sion we have perfected and extended that technique 
also, and now we have a long list of government cor- 
porations and lending agencies competing with busi- 
ness and banking and profoundly influencing our eco- 
nomic life. Probably these extensions of government 
activity will prove to be permanent features of our fu- 
ture with indefinitely great possibilities of expansion 
and multiplication. 


CENTRALIZING 


Until the great depression 
came these war-time expedi- 
ents appeared to have passed 
into history as features of a 
military emergency. Then 


TREND PUSHED 
BY NEW DEAL after the advent of the de- 
pression the Hoover Admin- 


istration intervened deeply in the economic problems 
of the people when it regulated agricultural prices 
through the Federal Farm Board, forced low interest 
rates by the acts of the Federal Reserve System, cre- 
ated the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and se- 
cured appropriations for the relief of the unemployed. 

The present administration has put into effect far- 
reaching extensions of federal control over economic 
conditions. It has created governmental machinery for 
the control of production in agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, and mining. It has devalued our money, assumed 
regulation over foreign exchange, and greatly increased 
its control over banking. It has extended its regula- 
tion over the production of electric power, and over 
transportation and communication, 

As the great mass of new legislation came into ef- 
fective operation it seemed to be designed to create 
ultimately a true managed economy. It seems clear 
that we were making rapid progress toward a man- 
aged economy up to the time of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court against the NRA early in 1935. Since 
that time there has been a change in the direction of 
our course. We are no longer moving toward a man- 
aged economy, but we are entering into a period of 
managed economics. This is not a mere verbal dis- 
tinction. It is a development of the utmost importance 
for the future of American business, 


HEAVY LOAD 


A managed economy may 
be described as one in which 
the government controls the 
volumes of output of the 
principal products, and the 


LAID ON THE 
GOVERNMENT conditions of hours and 
wages of the workers, A sys- 


tem of managed economics is one in which the govern- 
ment undertakes to control the fundamental conditions 
under which business operates, but not the detailed op- 
erations themselves. 

Our system of managed economics is the product of 
the past four recovery years. In that period our na- 
tional government has vigorously pursued economic 
policies of entirely new sorts. It has lifted agricultural 
prices, and paid huge bonuses to farmers. It has kept 
interest rates at unprecedentedly low levels. It has 
lent large sums to railroads, banks, and other corpora- 
tions. It has refinanced at low rates hundreds of 
thousands of mortgages on farms and on urban homes, 
It has spent immense sums for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. 

The carrying out of these novel economic policies 
has helped to solve the difficult depression problems of 
millions of individuals, and of thousands of business 
concerns, and while all this was going on recovery was 
developing. The result is that Americans as a people 
are now convinced that the government does know how 
to overcome depression, to generate recovery, and to 
start the nation on the road to prosperity. They recog- 
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nize that the process is expensive, but they are con- 
vinced that it is effective. 

It seems clear that we are destined to live under a 
system of managed economics for a good many years to 
come, and quite regardless of the outcomes of the next 
several presidential elections. This conclusion seems 
warranted in part by the fact that governments seldom 
voluntarily relinquish powers that they have gradually 
gained and have become accustomed to exercising. For 
the rest it seems warranted by the even more potent 
fact that our people have become convinced that the 
national government can control economic conditions, 
and so the people have decided that henceforth the 
government must solve their economic problems. 


The clearest lesson of the 


POLITICS NOW recent election seems to be 

hat the people demand na- 
IN COMMAND tional leadership and na- 

tional policy with respect to 
OF ECONOM CSeconomic problems which 

were regarded only a few 
years ago as being beyond the proper scope of gov- 
ernment. All will agree that President Cleveland's 
message vetoing the Texas seed bill could not be writ- 
ten today. As a people we are no longer convinced 
that the functions of the government should be lim- 
ited to those simple powers and duties of law and or- 
der that the Constitution specified as composing its 
mission. 

Americans are no longer sure that while it is the 
duty of the people to support the government, it is not 
the duty of the government to support the people. 
Informed citizens will agree almost without excep- 
tion that Jefferson clearly expressed the spirit and 
purpose of our Constitution when he said that it 
was the sum total cf good government that the 
national authority should restrain men from injuring 
one another, but should leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 


ment. Nevertheless our citizens have decided that the 
central government must undertake the solving of their 
economic problems. 

Under the circumstances we may well be confident 
that for many years to come we shall choose each four 
years on election day not merely a president over our 
politics, but a president over our economics. This is 
the paramount business development of our time. It 
is a condition which must control our attempts to fore- 
cast business developments both for the long term and 
for the short term. It means that politics has assumed 
command over economics. 

There can be little serious 

UNCERTAINTIES or helpful long-term fore- 

casting under a system of 

FOR BUSINESS managed economics. The 

reason for this is that it is 

ARE GREATER impossible to predict or cal- 

culate what the combined re- 

sults will be when numerous governmental agencies 

are putting into effect new laws, new regulations, and 

new policies, all designed to improve business and so- 

cial conditions. Probably it is this fact more than any 

other which accounts for the unprecedented irregular- 
ity of the course of this recovery in this country. 

In our recoveries from former depressions business 
improvement has followed fairly well-defined patterns, 
At the bottoms of earlier depressions interest rates 
fell to low levels that made it possible to borrow new 
funds on advantageous terms. Then enterprising busi- 
ness men started new construction, and increased and 
improved their facilities in the full faith that they were 
justified in taking present risks in the expectation of 
making future gains. They did not wait for profitable 
business to accumulate, 

In this recovery they have felt uncertain about what 
was going to happen. They have waited until profit- 
able business has developed, and now they are increas- 
ing their facilities as fast as the volume of profits 
seems to warrant. The resulting irregularity of im- 
provement has been so marked that some important 
parts of our business activity are still at low depression 
levels. Some are still below the bottom levels of the 
depression of 1921 which, while short, was the most 
severe that we had ever experienced up to that time. 

It is an impressive fact that in this year of 1936, 
which is the fourth full year of recovery, the volumes 
of new factory building, of new commercial building, 
of public utility construction, of new railroad equip- 
ment, and of new corporate financing, are all below 
those of the lowest year of the depression of 1921. 
These conditions are particularly noteworthy in view 
of the fact that our population then was 20 millions 
less than it is now. They emphasize the retarding ef- 
fects which may result from the tendency of man- 
aged economics to make future planning difficult and 
dangerous. Probably business forecasting in the fu- 
ture will largely consist of political interpretation. 


We are at present well 


RECOVERY HAS along in the process of re- 


covery, and the rest of the 


GONE FURTHER sll still et Sone 
ELSEWHERE recoveries, dks, depres 


sions in that when they once 

get well started they acquire 
momentums that are almost physical in quality. This 
fact warrants us in reaching some general conclusions 
about the prospects for business in 1937 despite our 
new condition of managed economics. The conclusion 
that seems justified is that general business will be bet- 
ter in 1937 than it has been in 1936 in spite of the un- 
rest that prevails in much of the world, the labor dif- 
ficulties which may develop here, and the new legis- 
lation that the Congress may enact. 

It seems entirely probable that the volume of new 
construction will continue to increase next year. It is 
easy to demonstrate statistically that we should be 
entering upon a building boom, but that appears to be 
unlikely. Building booms develop in residential and 
commercial construction when rents are high as com- 
pared with costs of labor and material, and they de- 
velop in factory building when the volume of new cor- 


Colonel Leonard Ayres, Noted Economist, Says Coming Year Cannot Be Forecast as Pre- 
ceding Years Because of the Extent to Which Government Has Assumed Control 
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porate financing is high. None of those conditions 
now maintains. This country needs immense amounts 
of new construction of almost all types, but the con- 
ditions necessary to supply the demand have not de- 
veloped. We should expect continuing increases, but 
no real boom as yet. 

The volume of railroad freight traffic promises to be 
larger next year than it has been this year. The in- 
creases will be largely dependent on the advances in 
the volume of construction. As rail traffic increases, 
the purchasing of new equipment by the roads will be 
greater, and the percentage of advance in the buying 
of new equipment will almost surely be greater than 
the percentage of increase in the freight traffic. The 
railroads have postponed as long as possible the pur- 
chasing of new rolling stock, but now their necessities 
have caught up with them, and the equipment indus- 
tries will be the beneficiaries. 


INFLATION IS 


The automotive industries 
have led the way out of this 
depression, and it seems 
probable that they will hold 
their leadership next year. It 


UNLIKELY TO 
COME IN 1937 seems likely that the number 
of new cars and trucks pro- 


duced in 1937 will be at least as large as the produc- 
tion of this year, and probably somewhat larger. 

Wholesale and retail commodity prices and the cost 
of living will probably advance next year, but it does 
not seem likely that the increases will be very large. 
It is quite unlikely that any price condition that could 
truly be termed inflation will develop in this country 
in 1937, Inflations develop when there is a shortage 
of goods along with an excess of money. They de- 
velop in countries having excessive stocks of money 
when business booms get under way and expanding in- 
dustry begins in various lines to approach capacity 
outputs. Then buyers compete for the goods and 
prices mount. 

Inflations do not develop during depressions even if 
the money supply is over-large, for then the money 
circulates slowly and the excess productive capacity 
of industry supplies competing offers of goods to meet 
each demand. We may feel sure that inflation will not 
develop here in 1937 because despite all the recovery 
we have made we are still in the depression, 


Interest rates may confi- 


INTEREST RATES dently be expected to re- 


main low next year. They 


WILL CONTINUE sre uncer the ag of the 
TO BE DOWN ederal Reserve System and 


the Treasury, and it is es- 

sential to the carrying for- 
ward of the policies of the administration to have con- 
tinuing low interest. The corollary of this condition is 
that bond prices will remain high. Stock prices also 
will almost surely be high, and probably they will ad- 
vance further than they have so far. Stock prices may 
be expected to continue their advancing trend as long 
as the ownership of stocks is more attractive than the 
ownership of money. 

Probably it would be of little value to attempt to 
forecast in greater detail the business developments 
that seem likely to take shape next year. More im- 
portant questions are those relating to the general 
conditions under which business will be done next year 
and in future years under a system of managed eco- 
nomics. A general answer to those questions may be 
derived from the apparent fact that the American peo- 
ple truly believe that their government has discovered 
a method for overcoming depressions, and for creat- 
ing prosperity. 

Since it seems to be literally true that most of our 
people sincerely believe that the government has found 
out how to do these things it follows that they are 
quite justified in demanding that the authorities at 
Washington should do them now, and what is more 
important, that they should continue to do them in the 
future. What this really means is that by the logic of 
events our national government stands committed to 
maintain continuous prosperity. 


This obligation to create 


BOOM DANGERana maintain continuous 
prosperity is a logical result 
iS A THREAT of the developments of this 
period. The fact is that dur- 
TO PROSPERITY ing the depression years the 
national government has in- 
tervened in the shaping of fundamental economic con- 
ditions to an extent never before approached in our his- 
tory. Now we are emerging from the depression, and 
the people have endorsed by sweeping majorities the 
acts and policies of the administration. The signifi- 
cance of the election is unmistakably clear. It is an 
enthusiastic endorsement of managed economics. 

It is an endorsement of recovery, of more employ- 
ment, of higher wages, of improved conditions for 
farmers, of home loans, of the bonus for veterans, of 
relief for the unemployed, and of low interest rates. It 
is a protest against the depression, and an expression 
of simple faith not only that depressions can be over- 
come, but that by governmental management they can 
be avoided, It is a whole-hearted support that can be 
expected to last for the duration of prosperity. 

Continuing prosperity involves steady credit expan- 
sion, which means constant increases in spending, and 
that may be expected to result in part from the natural 
forces of recovery, and in part from further large fed- 
eral expenditures. But if prosperity develops into a 
business boom it is doomed to be followed by another 
depression and that is something that cannot be tol- 
erated in a democracy after the government has estab- 
lished a system of managed economics. 

The prospect that the future holds for American 
business appears to be one characterized by govern- 
mental stimulation and repression, reward and penalty, 
opportunity and restraint. It promises to be a future 
shaped by the struggles of the managers of our official 
economics to maintain the continuing prosperity to 
which they are committed, while striving to avoid the 
boom which would precipitate the new depression that 
cannot be tolerated. 
































































































































